BELGIUM REVISITED 


LTHOUGH many English travellers must have made 
the Belgian pilgrimage during this last season, there 
may be found a certain interest in the brief record 

of one of the earlier among their number, journeying for 
somewhat other purposes and along somewhat other paths 
than the majority. 

Not unnaturally, the mere business of travelling in Bel- 
gium, even in the less injured districts, is still by no means 
normal. Trains are far fewer than before the war, and cross- 
country connections very bad; the light-railway service 
generally seems to be not “functioning,” while the tram- 
rails in the lesser towns are rusting with inaction. So, at 
least, it was of late; while here speed would slacken at a 
temporary railway bridge, there one would reach a station 
with a shattered roof or other signs of recent disorder: the 
great glazed vault at Mechlin, still unrepaired, stood open to 
the sky—a fact of which one had penetrant proof. Indeed, 
at the outset of the journey one was reminded that condi- 
tions were still unusual. Thus the Harwich and Antwerp 
boat, which takes you on board at 10 p.m., declines to move 
‘till daybreak, out of consideration for possible mines. Upon 
the other side, the trappings of war are seen to be yet in wear 
at the Scheldt-bank forts. But Antwerp steeple still rises, 
as ever, delicate and daring, over the lowland marshes, and 
arrived within the city, you would not guess, from outward 
appearance, at the events of 1914-18. The familiar land- 
marks greet you; the city is not visibly hurt—unless, in- 
deed, that wide clearance near the centre be a sinister sign. 
The place is full of busy life—streets, shops, cafés, and the 
rest, are thronged by people who do not seem to lack the 
means of life and enjoyment. So it is, again, at the other 
end of the country at Liége, where, as at Antwerp, the de- 
fending forts were remote from the city itself. Here, save 
for the great trestle-bridge that replaces, for the time being, 
the old stone bridge across the Meuse, there is no surface- 
sign of the havoc of war. You may notice, in this town and 
that, a significant change in the name of streets or squares ; 
but the cobbles in the street are always the same—till you 
sigh for sabots. The countryside generally looks well culti- 
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vated, and factories seem peopled to overflow—even though 
there be rents in many a rural roof and workshop wall. And 
in most places—although not, alas! in all-the strange, wistful 
music of the carillon still floats constantly overhead, bringing 
back, at one strain, the whole atmosphere of the antique 
Netherlands; and with it, in one’s own case, that of bygone 
school-days. 

Although you are told, and can well believe, that the out- 
look and action of the population have undergone a marked 
change as the consequence of the war, yet in their leading 
characteristics they strike one as being very much the same, 
while retaining too little familiar peculiarities, some of which 
one would miss with regret. There must certainly be many 
more English-speaking natives in Belgium than before the 
war, but the advance has not affected the language of 
travel. Thus you are still bidden at the main Antwerp 
Station to “ Take your tickets for the Inland,” a direction 
which for those it is intended to help will probably only 
make a difficulty the more. So, again, at your hotel; you are 
invited to “ring once for the lady waitress, and twice for 
the servant ’’—a distinction so puzzling and invidious that 
you probably do not venture to ring at all. The soldiery 
are as noisy in khaki as they were in red and blue, the 
youngsters are as troublesome and unruly since the war as 
before it, and probably more so. The delightful old Flemish 
cloak and hood have survived the convulsion, and _ so 
have the quaint and charming costumes of regions neigh- 
bouring the Dutch border. The old fondness for bands and 
banners—parades and celebrations of all kinds, is still alive 
—never a Sunday, at all events, without them. 

What is of more particular interest to Catholics, the ancient 
pieties, public and private, are there too—pessimists on the 
spot notwithstanding. At Antwerp, anyway, one festival or 
devotion vied with another. It was Trinity Sunday by the 
Kalendar, and specially signalized at St. Jacques by the con- 
fraternity of that name; but at the Cathedral the Feast of 
St. Norbert, “‘ Apostle of Antwerp,” was being solemnly cele- 
brated coram episcopo—his lordship of Namur, for Ant- 
werp, of course, is no longer an episcopal See—while the 
gorgeous decorations for the occasion anticipated, at the same 
time, the coming /éfe Dieu. Banners surely some sixty 
feet long fell from the angles of the Central Lantern, to be 
looped back against the piers, and of those smaller ones that 
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stood in ranks along the nave, some at least, with their heavy 
gold broidery, might date from the eighteenth century. At 
other churches the closing of the Mois de Marie, and the 
opening of that of the Sacré Caur—either devotion with its 
specially set-up altar, sumptuous with lights and drapery— 
prominently solicited the faithful. In addition to such cele- 
brations at home, invitations were freely posted up to forth- 
coming pilgrimages at Hal and Hoogstraeten, or, it might 
be, at Averbode or Anderlecht. Surely no complexion of 
piety was unconsidered in these provisions! And one dis- 
covered in them afresh another conception and development 
of life, another basis and organization for even its pageantry 
and its pleasure, than those such as prevail in our own country 
—although “Merry England” of the past certainly knew 
something of these methods and ideals. But the old bad 
taste was there too—bowering Our Lady of Refuge, in her 
antique convent chapel, amida mass of real and unreal flowers 
intermixed, encasing her entire figure at St. Jacques in an 
ornate metal cone by way of a robe, and enshrining it else- 
where amid dreadful Transparencies. I will not quarrel with 
the timepiece worn in the first case as a votive decoration, for 
that is one of the simplicities which please rather than offend, 
or even with the glittering trifles hung about the picture of 
St. Vincent at Soignies; I will question, however, the sili 
bility of electric lights among the many lamps that still burn 
before the images in the streets, and I will enter a protest 
on the score of propriety against the fiddlers who still occupy 
the Cathedral judés on festal days, and who (as noted long 

ago by Pugin at Cologne) have power to defeat all the 
solemnities of architecture. 

One can imagine that there was still felt this year some- 
thing of the renewed zeal with which such celebrations were 
taken up again in 1919, after the long, dark interval of 
hostile rule and suspended solemnities. Liége, obviously, 
was the spot to be at for the Sunday of the Fé/e Dieu; for 
was it not at Liége that the Corpus-Christi Festival was 
first established? The preacher at St. Denis there told us 
all about it, though his people must have known the story 
full well: how towards the middle of the thirteenth century a 
pious nun of the city—a kind of Joan of Arc in a purely 
spiritual campaign—succeeded at last in getting the Feast 
instituted in the church of St. Martin; and how, a decade 
or two later, a Pope, formerly of this city, revived and ex- 
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tended it—even to the Universal Church; how it was long 
held in special honour at Liége, until (with a word of apology 
to his hearers) the enriched Jourgeoisie of the eighteenth 
century suffered it to decline, and how once again, after 
another eclipse, the feast was being.solemnized in its original 
home. The public procession in fact left the Cathedral after 
the High Mass, the banner of St. Martin's being borne in 
it according to traditional wont. There was, equally by 
common usage in Belgium, a military escort—now in khaki 
and field helmets—with drawn swords and slung muskets. 
The main street was handsomely decorated, and an altar 
erected in the great Square of St. Lambert—a spot digni- 
fied till the time of the Revolution by the historic Cathedral 
of that name, but now the dreary clearing-house for number- 
less tramcars, which groan upon their rails all day and well 
into the night, under the sombre frontage of the secularized 
palace of the old Prince-Bishops. 

In the afternoon the centre of interest was shifted to St. 
Martin’s Church, when bishop and clergy, and seminarists 
and choristers, severally robed in cloth of gold, and snowy 
linen, and purple and scarlet, thronged the splendid choir 
of the edifice for a solemn function, the spacious nave being 
filled with laity, and with ‘picturesque Religious of various 
Orders in their habitual dress. St. Martin’s, rebuilt since 
Blessed Juliana’s day, is one of the three great churches of 
the later Middle Ages left in Liége—all notable for their 
grand dimensions, bold and ornate design (the much-praised 
St. Jacques, however, greatly over-elaborated), and beauti- 
ful old glass. A preceding generation of churches has its 
origin far back, in the days of the great Bishop Notger,! who 
was not deterred by the approaching Millennium from en- 
dowing his city and diocese with numerous churches. These 
interesting Romanesque fabrics are entirely of the Rhenish 
school (Cologne was the former Metropolitan of Liége), but 
in certain cases, paralleled elsewhere in Belgium, have under- 
gone an internal transformation which makes them appear 
within to be no older and no better than the period of Louis 
XV. The Revolutionary era took cruel toll of ecclesiastical! 
Liége, and now modern industrialism, in its crudest form, 
has fastened upon this ancient and historic and finely-situated 
city. 

1 Liége—ran the old saying—owes Notger to God, and everything else to 
Notger. 
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It is seldom indeed that one is really attracted by a church 
of the rococo period aforesaid, although such buildings are 
both numerous and handsome in Belgium; but there dwells 
in my mind as an exception that of the Recollets at St. 
Trond, in the Liége country—a vast and lofty aisleless struc- 
ture of most striking effect. It is true, that like the majority 
of its class, it is built of brick, and extremely plain without, 
and that the interior surfaces and ornamentation are of mere 
plaster-work, slightly tinted, while the detail of the building 
and of its fittings is florid and superficial; yet there is a 
stylistic unity and a tonal harmony in it all which, taken 
together with its grand scale and imposing height, is pecu- 
liarly arresting. The nineteenth century has scarcely trod 
this spacious floor, the twentieth, but looked in at the lofty 
doorways. This is, with its altars and panellings and orna- 
ments, entirely of the eighteenth century—unecclesiastical, 
but ample and aristocratic after the manner of that time. 
There are tinctured coats-of-arms on two of the many con- 
fessionals, and you would almost fear to ring at that courtly 
doorway where you are bidden to apply for a confessor. Let 
someone but try, however, and there quickly issues—no pre- 
laticai figure, but a simple Franciscan friar, very much at 
their service. For this church is uncommon as being served 
to-day by Religious of the same Order, apparently, as built 
and served it before the Revolution, which would seem to 
have touched it notatall. The ritual arrangement is unusual. 
At the end of and facing the nave, within a communion- 
rail, no less than six altars and reredoses, picturesque in their 
artificial way, are ranged upon a curved line, almost screen- 
ing off the lengthy choir, at whose extremity a towering and 
highly-scenic High Altar terminates the vista. Whatever the 
faults of this building, it is free from the heavy pompous- 
ness which commonly besets the classical church, while 
possessing an individual quality and distinction. 

Quite otherwise interesting and admirable are those 
medizval churches elsewhere which must lead me to pass 
from things that remain unchanged to those which are 
disastrously and irreparably different. Among these, the 
Collegiate church of St. Pierre at Louvain stood in the fore- 
most rank. Of great dimensions and admirably propor- 
tioned, the interior was distinguished by its elegant and aspir- 
ing forms, its beautiful Rood and Rood-screen, its traceried 
Sacrament-house, and numerous other relics of art and anti- 
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quity. Saving the High Altar, those in the choir, which 
is now repaired and in use, have escaped almost uninjured, 
but the nave and aisles, with their contents, are a desola- 
tion, extending to the south transept. Temporarily screened 
off, right up to the vault, from the rest of the building, this 
part of it presents a scene of burnt and broken altar-pieces, 
splintered stonework and shattered glass, with charred and 
mangled wreckage of every description piled up in the 
chapels. At the western end the spiendid old wind-screen 
is gone, the pavement is smashed to bits, and the font 
destroyed, only Quentin Metsy’s flame-proof iron font-bracket 
having survived the ordeal. All this ignoble violence was 
effected by hand and on the spot, there having been no bom- 
bardment at Louvain. The vaults have been mostly repaired, 
and the magnificent old timber-roof above has been replaced 
by a temporary covering. The church stands amid the 
wilderness created by the German fury in that fateful last 
week of August, 1914—a vast tract of scarred and broken 
masonry, of waste and weed-grown spaces, among which the 
main University buildings still rear their accusing ruins con- 
spicuously. The students, however, have returned, still wear- 
ing the variously-coloured caps which denote their different 
regionality, Flemish or Walloon—and, incidentally, tokens 
of divergencies which seem, on the language side at all events, 
to have become sharpened rather than smoothed since the 
war. New buildings are slowly rising amid the ruins—par- 
ticularly in the former Station Street, now the Avenue des 
Alliés, where a start was made even during the war; but 
building is as costly nowadays in Belgium as it is in Eng- 
land—a serious check to reconstruction. To see Louvain 
to-day, and to hear the tale of those who were there when 
the bolt fell, as it were from the blue, is to revive and localize 
and intensify the emotions of six years since. 

A beautiful sister-church of St. Pierre, much like it in 
style and dimensions, that of St.Gommaire at Lierre, with 
its rich and lovely Rood-screen, its charming tonality of soft 
grey stone and mellow old glass, and its many other interest- 
ing features, has escaped very serious injury, but the precious 
glass is sadly shattered, and the small town itself (close to 
the Antwerp defences), with its other memorials, has suf- 
fered greatly. Many are the war-shanties still, but here, 
too, they are slowly rebuilding, and upon good local lines 
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sentiments either: one resurgent frontage bears, carved in 
Flemish, the inscription, ‘““God’s name be blest”; while 
another asserts a traditional freakishness by a playful cupid- 
figure, exercising its archery from a seat on the gable-coping. 

Mechlin, too, tells a terrible tale of havoc, of which only 
the worst results have yet been repaired. The Cathedral 
was the chief victim among the churches, the sole consola- 
tion in the case being the quantity of thoroughly bad stained 
glass (both here and elsewhere) that has been shivered be- 
yond mending. Antwerp Cathedral itself did not wholly 
escape: a corner of the transept was struck, and the curtain 
covering the famous “Descent from the Cross” adjacent 
was torn, as one may yet see. But the picture was no longer 
there. Like many portable treasures in other places, it had 
been removed to comparative safety. Hence various 
museums are still under rearrangement and closed to visitors. 
If worse has not befallen in sundry unresisting places, it 
must be borne in mind that the enemy had certain reasons 
for sparing such places in a way that he did not do in France. 
He came to enter upon a coveted possession. In principle 
evidently ils ont rien respecté, as the official at one Cathe- 
dral emphatically remarked: “And if our church has not 
suffered more, it is due to our great Cardinal at Malines.” 
Very informative was this worthy officer. “Yes, the Kaiser 
came here, with his staff; I stood here, and he stood there, 
and we looked at each other straight for a matter of twenty 
seconds, and never a word spoken!” In practice, a different 
measure was meted out to different places. Thus Notre Dame 
at Dinant suffered severely when the “ terror’’ descended on 
that ill-fated town; Notre Dame at Huy, a magnificent 
structure further down the river, escaped. Such smaller 
towns of Central Belgium as I visited are practically un- 
harmed. Nivelles and Soignies, for instance, with their grand 
Romanesque ministers and noted shrines, and Léau, with its 
fine church packed full of precious objects. In some of these 
towns German notices are still plain to sight, painted upon 
the walls. 

I do not speak at all of the “devastated districts,” for | 
avoided them, as also those cities one knew to be practically 
intact. But in skirting the former upon the return journey, 
I was surprised to see the damage inflicted, not only along 
the fringe of it, but even in unsuspected quarters farther 
away. Oudenaerde, for instance, unhurt till November, 
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1918, was terribly mauled by the retreating foe. Of seven- 
teen bridges here, great and small, every one was blown up, 
most of them being still in a makeshift condition. The noble 
tower of St. Walburge was badly mutilated, and the choir 
half ruined, while the famous Town Hall was _ struck. 
Courtrai suffered similarly, but much less, and Roulers did 
not escape. 

No wonder the people wax bitter as they tell you of the 
lurid moments or of the dismal years, of the great wrongs 
and of the smaller oppressions. Some indeed seemed to hay 
‘carried on” meanwhile comparatively or even very well—by 
one means or another; others, less fortunate, are inclined to 
envy the refugees to our own shores—some of whom, they de- 
clared, “left with a tiny parcel” and “returned with a pile of 
trunks”! Yet those who stayed are perhaps the least dis- 
posed to grumble now—for as one of them said—‘ We can 
at least get food, but then we were famished.’' But living 
is very dear, and only the rate of exchange serves to bring 
it down for the English traveller towards its former level. 
As with ourselves, the war has left a crop of internal troubles, 
and of much the same kind. The currency is one indication. 
Zinc war-money is still in use, together with the old nickel, 
and the minute copper, which still suffices to pay for one’s 
chair in church. Silver is never seen; the small paper 
that replaces it is a thing to shun; only one cannot do so! 
But the Belgians are free from some of our own restrictions. 
The eight-hours day is now law, but only in industry; there 
are local and partial limitations as to commodities in certain 
trades—that of the esteemed j/a/issier, for instance, while 
spirits may not be retailed at all; but as to hours, the shop- 
keeper is free to make his customer’s convenience his own-— 
a much less one-sided and congestive arrangement than pre- 
vails nowadays in England. One would not indeed commend 
for copy over here the apparently unlimited hours of the 
cafés; but one might commend the spirit which, for instance, 
admits a clean and crippled beggar-woman, with her wallet- 
ful of wastepaper, to ask, “Ue peu de charité, Messieurs,” 
in even well-appointed establishments—and to receive the 
same. 

W. RANDOLPH. 


1 This without disparagement of the neutral committees, which seem to have 
worked excellently, if with some inevitable unevenness. 
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PFHE ARAN ISLANDS. 


RIDAY, APRIL 17th. Joe Hurney, fisherman of the 

Claddagh, and late of the Royal Navy, is going to 

Aran to-morrow from Galway to look for work. He 
has the Gaelic and much savoir jaire, and I propose to 
accompany him. 

The Aran Islands lie across the mouth of Galway Bay, and 
mitigate its storms, which are bad enough in all conscience. 

You may see the islands, thirty miles away, from the Gal- 
way hills, thrown across the horizon like remnants of some 
great wall through which the sea has burst. There are three 
of them: Inishmore (nine miles long), Inishman (three 
miles), and Inisheer (rather smaller); and on them dwell 
about 3,000 very remarkable and charming people. 

One gets to Aran by means of a tubby little steamer called 
the Dun Aengus, which is advertised to run twice a week, but 
does not always do so on the days specified. 

In the evening we go to the quay to inquire whether she 
is really starting to-morrow morning as announced. No; 
she went this morning, and will not go again till next 
Tuesday. 

Having got thus far, to Aran we are determined to go 
to-morrow, so we hunt among the cargo boats, and at last 
find a black hooker which we are told is going to Costello 
‘Connemara) to-morrow with five tons of much-needed flour. 

We search for the skipper, and Joe at last runs him to 
earth in,—well, never mind where. Yes, he will drop us at 
Aran for a consideration, which, on the whole, is very reason- 
able. He is a genial little man, ex-soldier, keen, humorous, 
good-hearted, unkempt, unshaven, and a good sailor. He 
has three hookers of his own. We must be down early to- 
morrow morning. 


Saturday. Weare at the quay before the skipper is awake. 
We rouse him from his fore-cabin, a smokey little triangular 
hole, where there is just room to lie down and not quite 
enough to sit up. He introduces us to the mate, who is also 
all the crew,—a quiet boy, who would like to give up boating 
and go to America. 
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Meanwhile the news has spread that the Connemara hooker 
is going to call at Aran, and two more passengers apply for 
places. One is a man from the middle island, who looks 
very ill, and is in fact just out of hospital in Galway. The 
other is bound for Aranmore with five young pigs. Both 
men wear the picturesque Aran homespun of yellow and 
indigo. 

There is some difficulty in getting the pigs on board. Each 
is skilfully, but not without sundry squeals, inserted into a 
sack, which is then tied up and deposited on the top of the 
flour-sacks which fill the hold. At first they are restive, and 
lurch about exactly like tanks; then they settke down—and 
the trouble begins. For none of us can remember which sack 
contains flour and which contains live pig. At various stages 
of the journey I sat on one, pillowed my head upon another, 
and trod heavily ona third. The last gave a piercing shriek 
and breathed very heavily for the rest of the voyage. I was 
quite anxious about him: but was reassured by the vigour 
with which he resisted the operation of landing when we 
finally arrived at Aran. But that was a very long time 
afterwards. 

The skipper disappeared into his cabin at an early stage 
of the voyage, leaving the mate, the pig-owner, and myself, 
to navigate the vessel as best we might. For the first eight 
miles we had a good breeze. At nine o'clock we breakfasted 
in the cabin, round an extraordinarily smokey turf fire: the 
hatchway was open, but the wind was such that not a whiff 
of the smoke could escape. After five minutes I felt like a 
kipper. 

The captain, in the exuberance of his piety, suggested that 
I should say Mass there and then. I explained that this was 
impracticable, but offered to bless the boat after breakfast. 

At eleven o’clock the wind drops completely. Dead calm. 
This lasts flor four hours, during which we all take turns 
at the two oars. We only shift her about a mile, as the 
tide is against us. Anyhow, we do not drift back to Galway, 
which is something to be thankful for. 

There is only one pipe on board, and it is conscientiously 
passed round between the skipper, the mate, and the owner 
of the now quiescent pigs. 

At three o'clock we pray for a breeze. It comes. Grate- 
fully I pipe all hands on deck to bless the boat. We begin 
with the /¢inerariug, which I find in my Breviary. Then 
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extempore Collects and prayers. All kneel with folded hands 
and bent heads, most devoutly, and the boat is left to take 
care of itself. 

Alas, the breeze turns out to be a strong head-wind. We 
tack backwards and forwards, apparently from Connemara 
to Clare, but seem to get no nearer to the islands, which are 
now only a few miles away. It is not until nine o'clock that 
we round the lighthouse of Inishmore. We have been 
thirteen hours in that open boat! 

Very stiff and tired, we scramble up the iron ladder at 
Kilronan Harbour. Supper. Father O'Donnell, the curate, 
is most kind to us. Unfortunately, Father Farraher, the 
parish priest, is away: this is very disappointing, as I par- 
ticularly wanted to meet him. He has been on the island 
for more than a quarter of a century, and has organized 
the fishing with great success. 

Allis very quiet here. There are no strikes or rows. There 
are only a dozen Protestants on the island, and none of these 
are natives. 


Sunday, April 18th. Said Mass in Kilronan church, and 
preached. About forty at Holy Communion. Church full. 

Walked round the bay to Killeany, which means the Church 
of Enna or Enda, the great saint who evangelized these 
islands in the year 480, and founded what may be called 
the novitiate of Irish saints. Very rightly does the “ In- 
quisition’’ of 1594 call Aran the /usula Sanctorum. Here 
came Kieran and Fursey and Brendan, the Navigator, and 
the great Columba himself. Our first visit must be to the 
little church and graveyard where sleeps St. Enda, with a 
hundred and twenty-seven saints around him. 

It is the holiest spot of holy Aran. Jutting out into the 
sea is an almost circular plateau of sand, surrounded by a 
fence. Climbing to the top of it, we find ourselves in a 
cluster of gravestones and crosses, and in the middle is a 
roofless church. Owing to the accumulation of sand in the 
graveyard, the church stands several feet below the level of 
the ground elsewhere, and to enter it you have to climb down 
into the trench which surrounds it. The walls are compiete, 
and measure about 24 by 15 feet. Built into the wall of 
the church is a tombstone with the inscription: “A Prayer 
for Scandlan.” Very impressive is this graveyard by the 
sea, silent save for the plash of the waters in the bay and 
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the sad cry of the seagulls. And here sleeps Enda, who 
trained such a great host of saints in the way of God, and 
sent them out to evangelize the world. But some remained 
on the island and established their little monasteries and 
oratories, twenty-one of which may be counted on Inishmore 
alone. 

Steep hills run round the bay, and these we climbed on 
our way back. On the summit, very prominent, stands the 
little church of St. Bennin or Benignus. It is a tiny little 
place, measuring only about 15 feet by 11. Next to it, on 
a lower level, is the cell of the Saint. All these oratories 
are roofless, and some of them have been repaired at various 
times, so that it is not easy to say how much of the original 
church remains. Though these buildings are ruined they 
are not dead. The people visit them and pray in them and 
love them. The men who built them are looked upon as 
friends,—living, present, potent. It has been the custom on 
Good Friday for the people to go all round the island bare- 
foot, visiting and praying at these shrines. 

On the way back I asked a woman at a cottage door for a 
drink of water. She gave me milk, and asked me for a Gos- 
pel to put on the throat of her dumb boy, a dear lad, aged 
seven, who kept touching his tongue pathetically. I gave 
him my crucifix, which he pressed to his mouth. He wore 
petticoats, as many of the younger Aran boys do. 

After Benediction I chatted with one of the islanders, who 
told me all about the making of kelp—a very important in- 
dustry on the island. It used to begin on June Ist, but now 
starts later, as the fishing is more engrossing than it used to 
be. Fire is applied to dry seaweed, and the kelp comes out 
coagulated into lumps—a ton of kelp being produced by about 
twenty tons of wet seaweed. Kelp, of course, yields iodine 
and other useful products. The annual profit from the sale 
of Aran kelp runs well into four figures. 


Monday. Father O'Donnell is an excellent Irish scholar 
and has read very widely. To-day he took us on an ex- 
pedition to the middle of Inishmore, where there are many 
famous monuments. I was particularly anxious to visit the 
monastery of St. Kieran, to whom I have had a great de- 
votion ever since I went on pilgrimage to Clonmacnoise. 

St. Kieran, the carpenter’s son, a very sweet and gentle 
soul, came to St. Enda about the year 535, and remained 
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with him for seven years. His thoroughgoing simplicity 
reminds us of Brother Giles. Sent to thresh the corn, he 
threshed the straw into powder. This is the reason, we are 
told, why the houses in the neighbourhood of his monastery 
are so thinly thatched—as indeed they are. St. Kieran had 
caused a straw shortage. 

His church is nearly perfect, but, like the rest, roofless. 
Next to it is a cell, the little window of which corresponds 
to a window in the church, and gives the occupant a view 
of the altar. The dimensions of the church are about 38 
feet by 18 feet. All these churches are extremely plain: 
they are built of rough, irregular stones, and have no orna- 
ment. Yet they are extraordinarily impressive and have an 
atmosphere all their own. They seem to have soaked into 
their very stones the prayers and aspirations of centuries. 

Most particularly is this the case with the next church we 
visited—the Church of the Four Beauties. Four saints, 
whose names are remembered, lie buried side by side, under 
the east window of the church. They loved each other in 
life, and in death they are not separated. An old man told 
me that one of them actually died in France, but gave direc- 
tions that his body was to be buried beside those of his three 
friends. A plain stone covers each grave. I am told that 
some years ago these stones were lifted and the four bodies 
discovered. 

There is always a tenderness in the voice of the islanders 
when they speak of this church. An old man of 81 told 
me of two cures wrought there: one story was of a woman 
who brought her blind child from the north of Ireland, a 
century ago. The tradition is preserved in the house where 
she stayed on arrival at the island; she was a stranger, but 
hospitality was never lacking. Next morning, without ask- 
ing the way, she went straight to the Church of the Four 
Beauties and began to pray, while the child played about 
outside the church. Suddenly the child said: “ Look at the 
pretty flowers.”’ It had recovered its sight. The other cure 
described to me was of a deaf and dumb girl, now in America. 

The people often make “ stations’ here-—three visits to the 
church with prayer. People from Connemara will come and 
spend the night in the ruined church. Even the rare Pro- 
testant visitors, my old friend told me, seemed to feel the 
spell of the place. “They knew there was something holy 
there, and they took their hats off."’ Potent indeed must be 
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the influence of the four comely brethren if it can subdue the 
average English tourist. 

There we prayed and talked, and then just sat and listened 
to the great silence which was not empty but the fulness of 
ail things. Never have I experienced anything so satisfy- 
ing: it seemed as though we had been admitted to the 
presence of those four saints, and that, like Augustine and 
Monica, they were silently communing with God. I was not 
surprised to learn that a distinguished and devout Irishman, 
who knows Aran well, used to visit this spot daily and spend 
hours in silent meditation. 

Then on to the schools, of which there seem quite a num- 
ber on the island. The girls sang songs to us in Gaelic: the 
tiny boys read fluently in the same language, Father 
O'Donnell pouncing on any mispronunciations. Most of the 
people on this island speak English, though many on the 
western portion cannot easily transact business in it, and some 
have no English at all. 

We passed the cottage of an old man aged 105. But the 
priest told me that he once had a parishioner who undoubtedly 
lived to be 111, and he had all his wits about him. 

Rain. We hasten home to supper. Father O’Donnell! has 
a fund of interesting stories which keep us up till late. 


Tuesday. There was a great storm during the night and 
the sea is very rough this morning. The spray dashes over 
the top of the steep cliffs, a great white foam-cloud, some- 
times three hundred feet high. It is a glorious sight. 

Perched on the top of one of the highest cliffs is the great 
circular prehistoric fort, Dun Aengus, with its cyclopean 
walls and bristling defence of jagged stones, the primitive 
counterpart of barbed wire. Having read in Archbishop 
Healey’s fascinating book on /risk Schools and Scholars how 
that devoted prelate had barked his shins in clambering across 
this obstacle, I was not minded to follow .his example, but 
paid, at a respectful distance, my tribute to the builders. 
There are other pre-Christian remains on the island (among 
them the Black Fort, said to be, Lord save us, a thousand 
years older than Dun Aengus itself), but for these I had little 
time, and not much inclination, when there were so many 
memorials of the saints to look at. 

After Mass I walked round Killeany Bay again with Father 
O’Donnell and Joe Hurney. Along the road stand a dozen 
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columns, some seven feet high and three feet broad and 
deep, each surmounted by a cross. Set in the face of each 
are two tablets, commemorating a dead islander, giving a 
prayer for his soul, and furnishing the name of the relative 
who erected the column. They are all eighty or ninety years 
old, and each marks the spot at which the coffin of the per- 
son commemorated was set down on the way to burial, for 
the resting of the bearers. 

It is said that a visitor once asked the meaning of these 
monuments, and was told that, earth being so scarce on the 
island, people had to be buried standing up. I doubt the 
truth of the Story because the courtesy of the Aran folk is 
proof against the most tiresomely inquisitive of tourists. 

But earth és undoubtedly scarce on the island. Along the 
foreshore you see little plots of potatoes. Every scrap of 
the soil has been carried there in baskets or panniers,—leaf- 
mould from the crevices of the rocks, seaweed, etc. 

In fact the island is bare and rocky to an extent which can 
hardly be described. It is a great ragged lump of limestone. 
The formation is very curious: the stone lies in great sheets 
or terraces, perfectly level and perfectly smooth, sometimes 
unbroken in surface for fifty or sixty yards, elsewhere full 
of cracks and rifts, several feet deep, in which are rare ferns 
and mosses. These rock levels, especially when wet, are ex- 
tremely slippery, and here one realizes the value of the “* pam- 
pooties,”’ which give a firm grip where boots would be useless. 
By the roadside, near Kilronan, is a spacious handball court, 
built on what I took to be a well-laid concrete floor: but 
the floor turned out to be a stretch of the natural rock. 
Streams are few: the water mostly comes from dripping- 
wells, many of which are associated with the names of various 
saints. 

What a wonderful record of devoted zeal could be com- 
piled from the lives of the priests who have served these 
remote islands. Living year after year among these simple 
people, facing the rigours of the cruel winters, sharing the 
general poverty, they have toiled in their ministry, instructing 
the children, administering the Sacraments, offering the 
Holy Sacrifice, caring for the souls and bodies of their flocks, 
with no relaxation, no change of scene, no variation from 
the monotony of island life. 

Any of the islanders will tell you what Father Farraher 
has done for them during the quarter of a century of his 
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ministrations on Inishmore. His spiritual work is seen in 
the splendid faith and devotion of the people. Of his social 
work I had already read in the late Mgr. O’Riordan’s clas- 
sical book, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, but it was 
interesting to see the evidence of it with my own eyes. Fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his predecessor, Father O'Donoghue, 
he has simply made Aran from the point of view of temporal 
prosperity. He set the fishery on its feet. There is an ex- 
cellent co-operative society for the curing and sale of fish, 
the turnover of which last year was about forty-three thou- 
sand pounds sterling. About 2,000 barrels of cured mackerel 
and some 8,000 boxes of fresh fish are exported yearly. The 
co-operative is managed by a committee of twelve fisher- 
men, with Father Farraher as chairman. 

It has not all been plain sailing. I gather that this active 
parish priest has had to contend with interminable red tape, 
delays, indifference, and stupidity on the part of the authori- 
ties. And even now the industry is carried on against 
immense obstacles. The price of fish (i.e., the price the 
fishermen themselves get for it, which is less than two-fifths 
of the price in the English markets) has not kept pace with 
the increasing cost of tackle and transport. Salt, which be- 
fore the war was £1 a ton, is now £7. Barrels were four 
shillings each, and are now seventeen. Boxes, formerly two 
shillings, are now seven-and-six. Worst of all, the freightage 
to Galway is now half-a-crown a box of fish; in pre-war 
times it was sixpence. Not only this, but the service is ex- 
tremely irregular and inconvenient, and the men often have 
fish left to rot on their hands. The blame is certainly not 
on Father Farraher, who works like a Trojan. A hint as 
to where some of it may be due is supplied by a delightful 
mot of someone on the island whose name wild horses would 
not drag from me: 

“Ireland has enough Boards to make her coffin.” 

The corollary was added, that until Irish people are 
allowed to manage their own concerns, their industrial 
development will continue to be stunted. 

It is clear that the industrial and social life of Ireland 
has for centuries been thwarted and crippled by meddling 
and muddling from outside which, at its best, was misguided, 
and at its worst, malevolent. Yet one sees among the people 
an immense capacity for developing an admirable social life 
along the lines of their own temperament and tradition. Look 
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at the excellence of the material in Aran. Here is a people, 
orderly and law-abiding to an unusual degree; and this, not 
as the result of physical pressure or intimidation, but because 
their religion gives them a conception of law and order which 
is far more effectual, goes deeper, and is compatible with 
liberty and self-respect. Here is an amazing illustration. 

Some generations ago, the only magistrate on the island 
was one of the O’Flaherties,—of the tribe deemed “ fero- 
cious by the early inhabitants of Galway. Mr. O'Flaherty 
would announce that he proposed to hold his court “on the 
first fine day.”’ Seated at a table in the open-air he dis- 
pensed justice. The cases were not very serious. A later 
magistrate has told us that they are mostly concerned with 
claims to the ownership of seaweed. But in the rare cases of 
a serious offence, the magistrate would commit the delinquent 
to Galway Gaol (there was no prison on the island). The 
prisoner would be given a commitment warrant, and would 
thereupon meekly betake himself, at his own expense, to 
Galway, unescorted by police, and deliver himself up at the 
county gaol. 

It is indeed a glorious race of men we find on Aran. 
Healthy and strong, tall, lithe, and handsome, and with a 
noble carriage, they lead a natural, hardy life. They are 
honest to a degree which puts more prosperous nations to 
shame. They are strictly temperate, and obscenity is not 
so much as named amongst them. Friendly, hospitable, 
open-hearted, unsuspicious: they have a vivid faith and a solid 
piety. What has created this type? No peculiarity of stock. 
They are kin to the men of the mainland. The great ideal 
which has moulded this people into this firm and noble 
character is, I doubt not, their Catholic religion. 

Of the other islands we only had a glimpse. On Inishman 
is Dun Conor, a noble fort, rashly restored, and Teample 
Muire, Our Lady’s church, still used as a chapel and served 
by the priest on the south island, where there are other old 
churches of interest. 


IVednesday. Word comes from the post office that the 
Dun Aengus may be expected. A final walk with Father 
O'Donnell. He tells me of the fifteen fishermen who were 
swept off the Pollock Rocks at the S.E. corner of the island 
in 1852 by an immense wave. Also many legends, as that of 
St. Gregory the Great, who wished to be buried in the holiest 
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spot in the world. His body was put in a barrel and spon- 
taneously floated to Aran. The name “Gregory Sound,” 
found on the maps to-day, may be quoted in evidence. 
Another legend introduces the precious possession of one of 
the early saints,—a fly which used to settle on his breviary 
at the place where he left off, remaining there until his return. 

It does not do to air theories in presence of an Irishman. 
To one of the priests a visitor suggested that the “ Arranmore, 
lov’d Arranmore,” of which the poet Moore sings, was not 
the island of Aran, since the poet never visited that island. 
The reply came like a flash. “I did not know that Dante 
was ever in Hell.” 

Finally the steamer rounded the lighthouse, and we 
watched the process of unloading and loading. This, on 
the other islands, has to be done by means of the cvrraghs 
or canvas canoes, which flit nimbly round the steamer and 
can carry nearly a ton. 

They are generally worked by three men with two oars 
apiece. You may see one of them laden, gunnels almost at 
the water’s edge, with three fat pigs. They are manipulated 
with extraordinary skill, especially in the matter of landing, 
but sometimes there are mishaps. One big, heavy man was 
standing in his canoe, hanging on to the side of the steamer, 
when the curragh slipped away from under him. Quick as 
thought a little man on board grasped his wrists, and for 
ten minutes, until help could be given, held him hanging in 
mid-air. The big man prayed fervently: “May Our Lady 
strengthen your wrists.”’ 

And now another digression. This good man in his ex- 
tremity did #o/ invoke the aid of the fairies. It would never 
have occurred to him to do so. He, like the rest of the 
islanders, was a well-instructed Catholic. He may, again, 
like the rest of the islanders, have amused himself by hand- 
ing down the excellent fables that have grown up in every 
land. He may even have had his little superstitions: we all 
have. But his Catholic Faith was the great living trunk of 
his mental life: the rest were little parasites which fell off 
in moments when he was most himself. 

Yet I have been reading a book about Aran which debases 
the religion of that fine people into a mass of fairy-tales 
and superstitions. Try that on the people of Aran and see 
what they say. I would not advise you to try it on Father 
Farraher. 
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Because, though a stranger and an Englishman, I was a 
Catholic and a priest, I am confident that I had more in com- 
mon with the people of Aran, was more intimate with them, 
knew them better after a few days’ visit than was possible for 
one who, though spending weeks among them, cannot dis- 
tinguish their religion, that great well-spring of thought and 
action, from the fairy-tales which help to pass away the 
winter evenings. 

But the Dun Aergus is waiting for us. The bewildered 
cow has been hoisted into the hold, the few passengers have 
come aboard, the last snapshot has been taken of the boys on 
the quay, Father O'Donnell waves a valediction, and we steam 
out of the harbour. 

Across the bay, by the water’s edge, is the cross which 
marks the spot where St. Columba quitted the shores of 
Arranmore. He poured out in a famous poem his regret 
at leaving the holy island. I have often read it in De Vere’s 
translation, but never appreciated it so much as at this 
moment. 

C. PLATER. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HOU art God’s Prism! Thou art God’s Honeycomb! 
All light, all sweetness are distilled in thee. 
Half-truths, half-lights, half-beauties cease to be 
And are made whole ‘neath thine effulgent dome. 
From poisonous flowers thy busy Saints bring home 
Honey, made wholesome by thine alchemy ; 
And iris gleams of blurred Idolatry 
Through thee, God's Prism, flash the white light of Rome! 


Thou art God’s Furnace-fire! From basest ore 
The Paraclete through thee doth smelt pure gold. 
God’s Crucible! What good in creeds of old, 
What beauty Rome, Cathay or Athens knew, 
Proved by thy Pentecostal touchstone true, 
Transmuted, runs to swell thy golden store! 
H. W. BLISS. 
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HE old ideals of Christianity no longer attract nor 
are understood by the vast majority of self-styled 
Christians. Scholars attack them and the unlearned 

unconsciously follow. Even among Catholics there are many 
who fail to appreciate the value of a life of prayer and mortifi- 
cation. While approving the life of a Sister of Charity they 
may deprecate that of a Carmelite nun. A little reflection 
might show them that lives animated by this latter ideal have 
ever been the glory of the Church and a proof of the living 
energy of the Gospel. 

When the persecutions ceased fervent Christians found 
another way of laying down their lives for Christ, viz., in the 
practice of the evangelical counsels, asceticism, and prayer. 
The movement developed in Egypt at the beginning of the 
fourth century, and to such a degree that Christendom looked 
to that land with reverence, and pilgrims flocked thither from 
all parts to visit the saints. Chrysostom, in a pleasant pas- 
sage (Hom. in St. Matt. viil.),! gives voice to the prevailing 
sentiment. “It was eminently appropriate,’ he explains, 
“that the Child Jesus should be taken to Egypt to escape 
Herod. Palestine persecutes Him, Egypt receives Him. This 
typifies the position Egypt was to occupy in the development 
of the Church.”2 

Now the Protestant critic says, in effect, that Egypt re- 
ceived, not Jesus but the Greek philosophers. Christ was 
not an ascetic, they say. So little so, that it was said of Him: 
“ Behold a glutton and a wine bibber . . . ” and His life 
was contrasted with that of the Baptist. 

“We see him in the houses of the rich and of the poor, at 
meals, with women and among children; according to tradi- 
tion, even at a wedding. He allows his feet to be washed 
and his head to be anointed. Further, he is glad to lodge 
with Mary and Martha; he does not ask them to leave their 
home. When he finds to his joy people of a firm faith, 
he leaves them in the calling and the position in which they 
were. We do not hear of his telling them to leave all and 
follow him. . . . His circle of disciples is not exhausted 

' Patrol. Graeca, \wii. 85 sqq. 
2 Cf. The Lausiac History of Palladius, by W. K, Lowther Clarke, B.D., Introd. 
p. 15. 
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by the few whom he summoned directly to follow him. 

He did not organize his disciples into a band of monks, and 
he gave them no directions as to what they were to do and 
leave undone in the life of the day. No one who reads the 
Gospels with an unprejudiced mind, and who does not pick 
his words, can fail to acknowledge that this free and active 
spirit does not appear to be bent under the yoke of 
Asceticism.”"! 

Against such a view we point out that asceticism was in- 
herent in Christianity from the very first. We expect to find 
it in the disciples of Him who had no place to lay His head. 
We find St. Paul teaching that the unmarried state is pre- 
ferable to the married. St. John bids his little children keep 
themselves from idols, and this in practice meant renuncia- 
tion of the world. 

Asceticism is already a strong force in the early post- 
apostolic age. But without formal separation from the world 
—the faithful “bore the whole yoke of the Lord.’ In the 
early fourth century, when monasticism began its great de- 
velopment, it was only making explicit what had always been 
implicit in the Church, and also, as we hold, in the teaching 
of its Founder. 

It is not necessary here to discuss all the causes which 
have been indicated as bringing about this Egyptian de- 
velopment. _It seems that it was closely connected with the 
Decian persecution (c. 250), when many Christians fled from 
the towns to the surrounding deserts (Denis of Alex. apud 
Eusebium, H.E. vi. 42). Later tradition affirms that many 
remained in the desert permanently and became the first 
Christian hermits. This seems to be probable; those who 
had been living the ascetic life at home might be expected to 
resume it more rigorously when living together in the deserts. 

But what was the spirit which kept it so firmly established 
and drove out so many thousands to join the saints after all 
persecution had ceased and when Christianity, at peace with 
the State, was flourishing and attracting the multitudes? It 
was the reaction to the growing secularization of the Christian 
community—‘‘a moral equivalent for war.”’ Dissatisfaction 
with the national and social life no doubt strengthened the 
movement, caused by the rottenness of the decaying Empire. 


' Harnack. What is Christianity ? p. 84. 
2 Didache 6. Cf. Lowther Clarke, of. cit. p. 20. 
> Lowther Clarke, of. cit. p. 21. 
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The many reasons which can be assigned as to why Egypt 
in particular was the stage on which the development took 
place do not concern us here. But one is important. Alexan- 
dria was the centre from which it spread, Alexandria, the 
great home of Hellenism. Therefore the monastic move- 
ment, as we saw, is said to be a chapter in the general Hel- 
lenization of the Church, a chapter, moreover, which con- 
tributed religious practices essentially pagan in character, 
founded on Greek dualism. This led to a distorted concep- 
tion of the relation between the body and the aims of 
Christianity. Out of this grew the idea of world-flight and 
asceticism. 

Further, the practice of asceticism gave a stamp of sin- 
cerity to Manichzism and Gnosticism, and in self-defence, 
the Christian communities felt themselves bound to rivalry. 
In this way these false religions eventually conquered. 

This is said to be the asceticism which continued as the 
Christian ideal throughout the middle ages, and which was 
preserved by the Church after the Reformation, notably in 
the “ Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius. 

The Protestants, on the other hand, suppose themselves 
to have reverted to the “ primitive Gospel message with its 
freedom from law."’ The reformers opposed “any claim to 
special merit for ascetic displays of virtue.’* “It is within 
the given circumstances, in the calling . . . in which he 
finds himself that a man is to be a Christian” (Harnack, 
What is Christianity? p. 85). ‘It is not by any act of general 
renunciation such as monks perform—the act may leave things 
just as they were before—but only by a struggle and a reso- 
lute renunciation at the critical point ’’ that a man is to meet 
the Gospel demand for self-denial (Harnack, of. cit. p. 89). 
“The substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone far in 
Protestantism.” 

Some ascetical practices were indeed retained by the re- 
formers, especially weekly and yearly fasts, but these have 
survived in a very limited measure. 

Above all, celibacy was rejected. 

I: is allowed that Christ called for self-denial. ‘“‘ Were 
Christ to speak to men to-day he would not talk in general 
terms and say to everyone ‘give away everything you have,’ 

' Zockler, in Encyclopedia cf Religion and Ethics, Vol. I. p. 79. 

2 Prof. T. C. Hall, in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 11. p. 64. 
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but there are thousands amongst us to whom he would so 
speak" (Harnack, of. cit. p. 87). 

Harnack goes on to regret that there is scarcely anyone who 
feels compelled to apply such sayings to himself. This ought 
to make them suspicious, as he confesses. 

Now the Catholic Church can point to its thousands who 
do heed the call. But Catholic asceticism, they say, is not 
merely a spiritual training based on “loving expediency ’— 
a favourite phrase. It attributes to such acts a merit fer se 
and hardens them into a legal bondage. It tends to become 
an end in itself. 

The list of charges is a long one. It is selfish to retire 
from the dangers of the world. 

The history of monasticism shows that the ascetic ideal 
cannot be the last and highest. This is the central contention 
of Harnack’s Monasticism: Its Ideals and History. It has 
been proved in the Greek Church, where monasticism has 
ever stood outside of any progressive movements and has 
taken no part in the moral developments going on around it. 
In the West it has ever been historically alive, but always at 
the cost of deserting its own ideal. It was captured by the 
Church and utilized in spreading its own world-dominion. 
Hence it always underwent secularization, and its history con- 
sists of a long series of great reforms.* 

Finally, asceticism is rejected as being incompatible with 
modern ethical principles. The growth of Western Civiliza- 
tion will drive it out of the world, as it is also causing the dis- 
appearance of the Indian /aéir. 

We hold that Protestantism, in yielding to this spirit, has 
sacrificed the principles laid down in the Bible. 

In the Old Testament fasting is a common practice. The 
command, “ ye shall afflict your souls,” given.in the sixteenth 
and twenty-third chapters of Leviticus, is always understood 
as including fasting. It is so interpreted in Psal. xxxv. 13 
and Isai. lviii. 3f. Explicit commands and records of fasts, 
of the whole nation or of individuals, are found scattered 
throughout the Sacred Books. (Joel i. 14, ii. 12; Jer. xxxvi. 
9; I Kings vii. 6; Zar. viii. 23.) Abstinence from wine is 
enjoined on individuals, particularly in connection with the 

' Harnack, of course, regards the Church as a secular empire. It may be 
interesting to note that the Society of Jesus is looked upon as the true historical 
development of Monasticism. It has adopted as its primary aim to spread the 
dominion of the Church, and asceticism has definitely become secondary as a 
means to this end. 
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Nazarite vow, which also included temporary continence and 
other penitential practices. (Numb. vi. 2f.; Judg. xiii. 4; 
I Kingsi. 10; Jer. xxxv.) 

Jesus contemplated fasting among His disciples after He, 
the bridegroom, should have gone from them. He also gave 
directions as to the spirit in which to fast. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles we find 
the disciples carrying out fasts. In St. Paul also there are 
several allusions to this. (e.g. II Cor. vi. 5, xi. 26f.) 

This is to admit the principle of asceticism. The so-called 
evangelicals miss the meaning of the Gospel in not under- 
standing the counsels of Christ. They are attracted by the 
seemingly pleasant aspect of His message, freedom from 
law. It is a gospel of love, they say. When Jesus indicates 
painful measures they limit them to what is unavoidable, pro- 
claiming that the Christian should indeed be ready to sacrifice 
all, even himself, if it becomes wecessary, though they do not 
put the matter so broadly. 

The New Testament rises to greater heights as the signifi- 
cance of the Old is realized in the person of the God-Man. 
In His teaching and example, love and sacrifice are closely 
connected, and there are seen to be “mysteries of conduct 
just as of belief." There is much indeed that is “ incom- 
patible with modern ethical principles,” Christian humility 
and forgiveness, the non-insistence on one’s rights, the idea 
of hell. 

Christ's own life was a hard one, and those dearest to Him 
shared in His toils and sufferings. Joseph and Mary were 
the first among these. His fore-runner, John the Baptist, 
was not clothed in soft raiment. The injunctions which He 
laid on His apostles and disciples when sending them out on 
their missions were difficult. Those who wished to follow 
Him must do so at great cost. Peter, John, and James must 
leave their possessions. Matthew likewise was called while 
busy at his occupation. The rich young man, if he would be 
perfect, must sell all and follow, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like a treasure hidden in a field, or like a pearl of great 
price, to be purchased at the cost of everything else. 

The sermon on the Mount teaches the same lesson. His 
yoke is sweet and His burden light—but to those who have 
once felt the attraction of His divine Person. 

‘“‘And he began to show his disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and suffer many things . . . and be put to death” 
(St. Matt. xvi. 21 f.). “If any man will come after me, 
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let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me ” (idid.). 

In addition to the renunciation of worldly goods, He also 
holds up the ideal of celibacy. ‘‘ He that can take, let him 
take it’ (St. Matt. xix. 12). Again, we see here not a com- 
mand but a counsel. 

Even detachment from the natural affections is called for. 
“If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother, 
etc.” (St. Luke xiv. 26), and great self-denial; “If thy right 
eye scandalize thee pluck it out, . . . or if thy right hand 
scandalize thee cut it off * (St. Matt. v. 29, etc.). 

“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence,” “‘ Strive to 
enter at the narrow gate,” and other sayings all suggest simi- 
lar thoughts. 

What was the impression made on His disciples? First 
of all,we find them renouncing their worldly possessions (Acts 
ii. 44: iv. 32: v. 4); some giving up their lives to the spread 
of the Gospel, others to the service of the poor. Monastic 
exclusion is not to be expected. Withdrawal from the sur- 
rounding pagan life was its equivalent. 

St. Paul teaches that it is best to renounce worldly goods ; 
though he vindicates the zigh/ to marry, yet he declares celi- 
bacy to be more advantageous (I Cor. vii. 27). While he is 
always the preacher of evangelical freedom and of individual 
as distinguished from legal holiness, it is unjust to say that 
this rules out Catholic asceticism, which lives by the very 
spirit of freedom. His teaching on celibacy is perhaps the 
clearest case in point. He is strong against those who de- 
clared marriage to be forbidden (e.g.I1 Tim.v.), and yet 
holds up the ideal just as did Jesus Himself. So in the 
Church. Matrimony is a Sacrament, but virginity is better. 

To continue, in I Cor. ix. 25 ff., he compares Christians to 
athletes who refrain from all things “they indeed that they 
may receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible 

I chastise my body and bring it into subjection ’—where 
he seems to indicate the practice of exterior bodily mortifi- 
cation. 

“They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh” (Gal. 
v.24). ‘‘Mortify your members which are upon the earth”’ 
(Col. iii. 5). These two last passages and others in St. Paul’s 
writings, refer primarily to conversion from gross sins; with- 
out which a man could not pretend to be a follower of Christ. 
The fuller interpretation is quite in accordance with the spirit 
of his teaching. The Gospel is fundamentally, as the Pro- 
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testants say, one of love: but to limit self-denial “to the 
critical moment,” which means the bare avoidance of sin— 
seems to cut out a large part of its message, besides being 
for many men an impossible ideal. For surely the monk’s 
act of renunciation does zo¢ * leave things where they were.” 
He anticipates the critical moment, and by his spiritual train- 
ing keeps sin as far away as possible in this life. Though 
matter be not inherently evil, nevertheless man’s faculties are 
in a state of rebellion since Adam's fall. The ascetic tries 
to subject them to his will, nay more, by obedience he tries 
to remove self-will, following in the path of Him “ who came 
not to do His own Will.” 

Catholic asceticism does not maintain the theory that 
worldly blessings are in themselves of no value. It knows 
that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Re- 
nunciation of these is not the first step which the Christian 
is ordered to take. This would be to act like a mere dervish. 

It is love alone in various forms which gives man happi- 
ness, and as his heart is filled more and more with the love of 
God so does he acquire the freedom from care which Jesus 
taught. And so does he express his love in deeds, sacrificing 
these worldly blessings, and particularly those which hinder 
whole-hearted union with his beloved. Truly we can agree 
that it is “ loving-expediency’”’ which dictates his conduct. 

There is still a higher aspect. It is that of love making 
occasions to prove itself, transforming itself into the likeness 
of Christ. If He led a hard life, suffered reproaches, torture, 
and death, so would the Christian who possesses the perfection 
of love. “Now no longer I but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 
li. 20). 

Again, those who believe in the value of prayer ought not 
to accuse such a one of leading a selfish or useless life. 

We are not defending all the practices of the ancient 
ascetics. ‘“‘ Autres temps, autres moeurs,” and it might not be 
edifying now for a Christian to spend years on a pillar, or 
suspended by his arm-pits, or to grovel in Nile mud, tortured 
by insects. 

Further, all good things are subject to perverse uses, and 
vain rivalry is possible even in asceticism. Some may have 
been, and probably were, suffering from morbid neuro-pathic 
diseases. That is not the point. It is to the eminently sane 
and capable men who were possessed by these ideals that we 
owe the preservation of the Gospel spirit. 

CHARLES BOLGER 
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VERY historian, even the most objective of chroni- 
clers, is something of a philosopher. He cannot scan 
the records of the past without forming some estimate 

ot the motives of the actors and the causes of the events in 
the historic scene, and his estimate will be coloured by his 
own beliefs and convictions. A good historian will of course 
be impartial, not writing to support some prejudice or side, 
but aiming at finding and expressing nothing but the truth. 
In an article in this Review two years ago,! the writer tried 
to show that no non-Catholic historian, however learned and 
conscientious, can write truly of the Christian era, for, in so 
far as he is non-Catholic, he rejects the central fact of Chris- 
tianity, the divinely-instituted and divinely-guided Catholic 
Church. He is deprived, therefore, of a necessary means of 
judging aright the influence, continuously exerted, of that 
universal Church on human affairs, and the conduct of those 
who have mistakenly opposed it. The Catholic, on the other 
hand, may be less learned than the non-Catholic historian, 
but he has a far better chance of forming true views of the 
constant interaction of the Church and human society. Just 
as those who met Christ in the flesh, and did not believe in 
His divinity and His mission, could not but grievously mis- 
understand His career, so with those who regard God's 
Church as a purely man-made institution, and try to account 
for her history, which is the history of civilization, by the 
ordinary interplay of human motives and forces. Those who, 
rejecting the Church’s teaching, profess to find in human 
history a more or less continuous progress from infra-human 
savagery to comparative culture, have no sound explanation 
of the actual course of events. If they do not view man as 
a fallen man, blinded, weakened and incapable of regain- 
ing his due development, except in so far as he seizes the 
redemption mediated by Christ through His Church, they 
have not the key to the world’s history. They look out upon 
life through blurred and distorted glasses. 

That is necessarily the case with the bulk of English his- 
torians. Their prejudice against the Church, their essen- 
tially wrong notion of her character, leads them constantly 
astray in their estimate of her action. They have a fixed 


1 “The Lie in English History '': THe Monts, Jan. rgrg. 
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notion that “Popery” is an unwarranted invasion of the 
sphere of civil government and a danger to the national prin- 
ciple. They are incapable of distinguishing between the 
indefeasible rights of God’s Church, and the mistakes and sins 
of churchmen. However anxious to get at the truth, they 
cannot, because of the false conviction in their minds. They 
are not impartial in discussing the constant conflict of 
claims between Church and State, or the influence of the 
former on social life, and their bias affects their judgment. 
If it be urged that Catholics are equally prejudiced on the 
other side and equally liable to distort or misinterpret events 
to suit their convictions, we admit the liability whilst deny- 
ing that it is due to prejudice. A prejudice is a fixed con- 
viction which cannot be justified by reason, but no one can 
show that our belief in the Church as divine is unreasonable. 
It was by the exercise of reason that we were led to or con- 
firmed in this belief. The historical arguments for the exist- 
ence and character of the Church are sound and logical, 
whilst those which aim at overthrowing her claims are not 
so. And though the historian must be impartial he must 
take sides definitely with the known truth. Error has no 
claims on our intellectual assent. Thus, since the vision of 
the Roman Church as the indefectible and infallible Bride 
of Christ faded at the Reformation from the mind of Eng- 
land, the works of her historians have inevitably been vitiated 
by error, and the only remedy for that deplorable fact is 
the recalling of that vision. That means the conversion of 
England to Catholicity? Undoubtedly; England will never 
be able to recognize and teach the truth, to distinguish truth 
from error in the past, to keep, in the light of that vision, 
from error in the future, until she accepts the truth from God's 
Church. Have we then to wait until England is Catholic in 
order to get a true view of the great Apostasy into the heads 
of our fellow-citizens? Happily, no: truth is prevailing, as 
it does in the long run, by its own intrinsic strength: error 
is crumbling because it has no sound support. The Reforma- 
tion, condemned @ friori as a revolt from the True Church, 
is suffering a pragmatic test and failing under it: it is 
becoming known by its fruits. 

This process is naturally a slow one, but it is being acceler- 
ated by various writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic. On 
the other hand, its progress is checked by the constant repeti- 
tion of the old Protestant tradition in the school and in the 
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press. Your Protestant will not readily part either with his 
heroes or his bogies, and it is to be regretted that the grow- 
ing generations are still being fed on the legends of the 
no-Popery days.! Their poor little minds are receiving an 
early twist against truth, which will need more than human 
effort, will need, in fact, the grace of God, if it is to be set 
right in after years. And our own Catholic children, if they 
have to go to non-Catholic schools, or, to a less extent, are 
taught from non-Catholic textbooks, are necessarily exposed 
to the same poisonous influence; the standard by which their 
teachers judge the past is not the Catholic standard; they 
are liable to be taught to admire what is wrong and condemn 
what is good and to ignore what is important. The fairer 
views, the positive reversals of view, the approximations to 
the truth, the exposures of anti-Catholic myths, the admis- 
sion, above all, of the portentous evil directly caused by the 
Reformation—which things now appear frequently in the 
large-scale historical works of non-Catholic scholars—have 
not yet filtered down into the school-books. The monu- 
mental work projected and planned by Lord Acton, 7/e 
Cambridge Modern History, ascribes the changes in histori- 
cal outlook to the opening up of innumerable new sources: 
we hope that it is due rather to a new zeal for justice that 
‘the long conspiracy against the revelation of truth has 
gradually given way.”’ But just as the scientific sciolist con- 
tinues to preach the crude tenets of an exploded Darwinism, 
so the writer of “popular” histories goes on drawing his 
matter from the romancers, Froude and Macaulay and Green, 
and thus the great false Tradition is maintained. 

It is for Catholic scholars to labour importune opportuve 
for its downfall. False history, we have often said, is the 
chief obstacle to the conversion of England. Splendid work, 
of course, has been done by Newman and Allies, Burton and 
Ward, Gasquet and Birt and Pollen: the material of sound 
history is stored in their writings and in the many columns of 
the Catholic Record Society, but it is hidden away from the 
non-Catholic public. Our propaganda societies must bring it 
into the light in pamphlet, sermon and lecture. Newman’s 
Present Condition of Catholics should be in every Church 
bookcase, it is a classic of living apologetic literature. It 

' See, for description of anti-Catholic historical textbooks for elementary 
schools, the Universe, Oct. 15, 1920, p.9. The Westminster Federation Vigil- 
ance Committee, at the instance of Mr. Poynter, recently procured the excisior 


of a false statement regarding the evidence for St. Peter's having visited Rome 
from a certain popular ‘‘ Educator.” See Catholic Times, Nov. 6, 1920, p. 2. 
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should be preached assiduously by the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. The same can be said, and the same should be done 
with regard to Devas’s Key to the World’s Progress, a master- 
piece of the philosophy of history. Chesterton’s Shor/ //is- 
tory of England is a more modern essay of the same brilliant 
sort, a series of shrewd comments on the salient facts of 
the story of this land, which dons no doubt deride, but 
which gets nearer to the truth than many a ponderous tome. 
But there is need of a constant succession of such efforts, if 
the man in the street, and thus the child in the school, are to 


get at least a vague impression that the breach with Rome 
was a very bad thing for England, religiously, socially and 
industrially. 

Happily the work is being carried on, and the latest occu- 
pant of the field is in many respects the most useful. For 
it is written by one who is as brilliant as Chesterton and as 
learned as Lingard, who has done as much as any single 
man for the rehabilitation of truth in many fields, in con- 
temporary politics and economics, in French history and in 
vat of this country,—Mr. Hilaire Belloc. His Zurofe and 


ic 


t 
the Faith* is an essay in the philosophy of history which is 
as ringing and definite a challenge to the Protestant Tradi- 
tion as has hitherto appeared in English. It is a sketch, 
the filling up of which would require several volumes, but 
it is the work of a man who has gone carefully to the original 
sources, has brought everything to the touchston f his 
Catholic faith and tradition, and has shown, what Catholics 
have no difficulty in accepting, that it was the Church, using 
the instrument of the Roman Empire, that brought civiliza- 
tion to Europe, and is the sole remaining support or that 
civilization. In previous essays which have not yet appeared in 
book-form, Mr. Belloc has shown up that monument of preten- 
tious second-hand learning, Gibbon’s Decline and 7 ' the 
Roman Empire, proving how that apostate, in gratification 
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of his anti-Catholic malice, falsified, distorted, ignored, and 
misinterpreted the materials he employed in his work. Now 
on a wider field he attacks the whole tribe of early nine- 
teenth-century English historians, who, under the sway of 
German erudition and conscious or subconscious hatred of 
Catholicism, gave vogue to the legend of the Teutonic in- 
vasions, and the consequent final supplanting of the effete 
civilization of Rome by the more elementary yet intrinsically 


' Europe and the Faith. By Hilaire Belloc. London: Constable & Co. 
Pp. 331. Price, 17s. 6d. 
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nobler culture of the virile nations of the north. Mr. Belloc 
shows that it was the Roman Empire, rejuvenated and made 
immortal by the Christian religion, that subdued and ab- 
sorbed the barbarian, such of them as had not already been 
subdued by arms, taught them the arts of civil life, made 
them proud of Roman citizenship, gave them stable political 
institutions, enabled them, when the central authority be- 
came too weak to control infernal tendencies to separation, 
to found civilized States after the Roman model. It will 
be seen that this conception is quite foreign to the thesis 
of our popular non-Catholic historians, who, following the 
equally baseless tradition that English civilization was pre- 
dominantly ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon” or ‘ Teutonic,” found a satis- 
faction to national pride in the thought that their ancestors 
conquered the Mediterranean peoples and their great colony, 
Gaul, and although subjugated again by the spiritual power 
of Rome, finally reasserted their superiority and independ- 
ance in the great upheaval of the Reformation. All pride 
is based on falsehood and theft: it is the gesture of the 
creature aping the attributes of the Creator; this particular 
form of national arrogance is particularly false, for, in fact, 
this country owes all its civilization to Rome, both to the 
Empire and to the Church. 

It is the proposition that the civilization of Rome, strength- 
ened and spiritualized—baptized, as it were—by Christianity, 
did not go down before the barbarian invasion, either in 
Britain or on the Continent, but persisted in the main under 
changing forms of Government, that marks off Mr. Belloc’s 
work from the common ruck of histories. His possession of 
the Faith enables him to see what the institution of the 
Church, the visible Kingdom of God, has meant for the 
nations amongst which it was set up; how it prevented the 
Roman civilization following the course of the great Empires 
of the East, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, and sinking into 
decay ;* how it was the bond of European union whilst the 
principle of nationality was coming into life; how, with its 
clear teaching of personal immortality and responsibility, it 
established for ever the intrinsic dignity of man, and pro- 
vided the basis for all his subsequent struggles against 
political and social tyranny, how it proved, in very deed, 


' A fact noted long ago by Mr. Chesterton—" Just as Europe was about to 
be gathered in silence to Assyria and Babylon, something [Christianity] entered 
into its body. And Europe has had a strange life—it is not too much to say 
that it has had the jumps—ever since.” Orthodoxy (1908), p. 275. 
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the salt of the earth and the light of the world. Unless the 
Church and the stupendous dogmas of the Church—the Sacri- 
fice, the Sacraments, the Real Presence—are kept in view 
and given their proper place, unless it is recognized that 
European man, for eight centuries previous to the Reforma- 
tion, was as conscious of his heavenly citizenship as he was 
of his civil status, unless due weight is given to the fact that, 
in Catholic Europe, religion—the complexus of man’s duties 
towards God—was openly practised or, it may be, openly 
defied, but never ignored; and finally, unless the historian 
éelieves in the transcendent importance of the supernatural, 
he will not be able to write true history. It is nowadays 
generally felt that English history cannot be properly under- 
stood unless it is studied in relation to Continental: still 
less can either English or Continental history be understood 
unless in conjunction with the history of the Church. This 
Mr. Belloc has done, reversing the procedure of most non- 
Catholic historians who, not being with the Church, are neces- 
sarily against her, and show their hostility either by openly 
attacking or by studiously ignoring her. Hence the immense 
value of his book, both as setting English history in proper 
accord with European, and as giving due regard to the 
Church as the main factor in the growth of civilization. 
Having shown that no Continental province of the Old 
Empire was really “ barbarized” by the Northern tribes, who 
came south in search of the amenities of civilization, and 
fought to become members of the Empire rather than to 
break it up, our author turns to the particular case of Britain. 
Here his argument concerns us more nearly, because other 
historians have so constantly maintained—at least before the 
war—that English civilization is Germanic, that the “ Anglo- 
Saxon ”’ tradition still holds the field. If that theory were 
true, it would mean that England was wholly severed from 
the unity of Europe and from the Latin tradition, for the 
North Germans were never within the pale of the Roman 
Empire, and remained pagan till well into the eleventh cen- 
tury. Mr. Belloc recalls the singular fact that the history 
of Britain, from about 420 till the coming of St. Augustine in 
597, is practically a blank. There is no.contemporary docu- 
ment save the homily of St. Gildas—De LExcidio Brittania 
Liber Querulus—which does not profess to be history, but 
which gives a vague account of various fightings, between 
the inhabitants, aided by Saxon auxiliaries, and the Picts 
and Scots, and later between the natives and their Saxon 
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allies. The net result of the withdrawal of the Roman legion- 
aries was the establishment of a ring of Saxon settlements 
around the eastern and southern coasts of Britain, cutting 
off the interior of the Province from intercourse with Gaul, 
but in no sense making it Teuton instead of Celto-Roman. 
Then came Augustine, whom the British Bishops would not 
receive: hence the Christianity introduced by him took colour 
from the Saxon settlers, brought them within the influence 
of Roman civilization, and was one of the causes of the pre- 
valence of their speech, their union and their subsequent west- 
ward advance. Ifa fringe of the island was barbarized for 
a time, and the whole separated from Latin culture, it was 
won back again by the conversion of the invaders and 
remained an integral part of Christian Europe till the 
Reformation. 

It is Mr. Belloc’s belief, and a salient feature in his con- 
tention, that had England remained faithful to her past 
and resisted that later incursion of barbarism, the German 
Reformation, that movement would ultimately have failed, 
Europe would have remained united in tradition and culture, 
and the economic and social evils, directly due to the loss 
of the old ideals, which we suffer from to-day, would have 
been in the main averted. England was the only country 
of those civilized by Rome which broke away in the six- 
teenth century, just as Ireland was the only country lying 
outside the boundaries of the ancient Empire, which remained 
faithful. Had England stood faithful, the defection of the 
outer Germanies and Scandinavia would not have broken the 
unity of Europe: the defection of the growing island power 
gave stability and permanence to the Lutheran revolt, and 
started that corruption of civilization which is reflected in 
our diseased social state, and in the series of national quarrels 
that increase in horror as they advance. In his eighth chap- 
ter, ‘‘ What was the Reformation?” Mr. Belloc develops his 
indictment and directly challenges, not only the partizan his- 
torian who cannot appreciate what Catholic culture means, 
but the whole Protestant world, whose only common tenet is 
hostility to Rome. Yet even those thus antagonized must 
feel the force of the author’s summary of the material causes 
of the disruption—the supernatural he does not touch, as 

\ What the “ Latin Tradition” means and what British civilization owes to 


it is ably summarised in a C,T.S. pamphlet with that title by the Bishop of 
Clifton. 
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being outside the historian’s province—which were not by 
any means altogether external to the Church herself, 
Routine, lethargy, blind conservatism, arbitrary rule—all the 
defects that fasten upon a society whose rights have for cen- 
turies been undisputed—these affected the Church at a time 
when material civilization and human learning were making 
immense advances. But, as Mr. Belloc points out, there was 
as yet no revolt against the unity of Christendom: the dis- 
content, showing itself here in doctrinal heresy, there in the 
overthrow of social order, was as widespread as the Church 
herself. No one thought of setting up local Churches: all 
hoped to reform the Church as a whole: the unity of Christen- 
dom was still a settled and accepted fact. That unity was 
finally destroyed by the passions and policies of absolute mon- 
archs, the heads of a system which came into sudden pro- 
minence in the sixteenth century with the growth of the spirit 
of nationalism. But until England, under the absolute 
Tudor, who himself was ruled as absolutely by his pride, his 
lust and his avarice, joined what was in effect a barbaric 
revolt against the secular European tradition, that revolt was 
a passing phenomenon of no ,reat importance. The wound 
might easily have been healed again, if the wealthy and 
avaricious in England, as on the Continent, had not taken 
occasion of the universal discontent to lay hands upon the 
perhaps excessive wealth of the Church. Mammon saw his 
chance and stirred up his votaries to throw over what had long 
been a check upon their greed—the moral teaching of the 
Church, enforced by public opinion and sometimes by ex- 
ternal sanction. There are those who hold that the Re- 
formation in England was almost wholly an economic move- 
ment engineered by the rich against their one rival in wealth 
and power, the Catholic Church. Whether this be wholly 
true, it remains that the rich and powerful alone got material 
benefit from the revolt: in the overthrow of the Church 
the poor lost their only benefactor and protector. 

The ultimate results are familiar to all students of 
economic history. The suppression of the ancient Church 
left no independent spiritual power to teach and enforce mor- 
ality. In their own interest the rich and powerful, now 
possessed of half the soil of England, curbed the power of 
the monarchy: there was no authority to curb them in their 
treatment of their dependants. As England progressed in 
material wealth and scientific knowledge its happiness grew 
less. The lists are now arrayed for a life and death struggle 
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between two forces, Labour and Capital, which, under a 
Christian system, would be mutually helpful friends, and 
nothing but a return to the Faith can avert the catastrophe. 
Shall we witness such a conversion? Many hoped that the 
war, the clash of material interests on an international scale 
would open men’s eyes to what the abandonment of God 
means. The lesson has not yet been learnt. As befits a 
believer, Mr. Belloc sees behind the human actors in the 
great drama he describes the spiritual forces, good and evil, 
which finally determine results according to God’s Provi- 
dence, and render prophecy foolish and impertinent. But 
the human actors must do their part, and ours as Christians 
is to shake off our lethargy, and work while we have the 
light. Short-of the actual teaching of faith and morality, 
as Mr. Belloc has said elsewhere, there is no more important 
work before Catholic teachers and writers than the purifying 
of history from the falsehoods that encumber it and prevent 
men from seeing the evil fruits of evil systems, and so learn- 
ing where truth really abides, 

We have spoken of Mr. Belloc’s book as a sketch. He 
deals with Europe alone and does not consider the mission of 
Catholicism beyond the boundaries of the old Roman Empire. 
In Europe man has reached the acme of civilization which 
has spread from that centre throughout the world. That 
civilization is essentially Christian. Our author does not 
labour the point. He presents the conclusions of deep know- 
ledge and meditation upon the records of history. He does 
not always find space to give the process by which the conclu- 
sions were reached, and so one would need expert knowledge 
equal to his own to criticize them without presumption. But 
Catholics will readily accept the main outlines of his position, 
and they will do well to make themselves familiar with them. 
That the work will be bitterly attacked by the adversary is 
certain, if indeed he does not find it more prudent to ignore 
it. It is for us to support our champion ; for Catholic teachers 
especially to put before their charges the sane and luminous 
appreciation of Christian history herein provided for them, 
and to correct their textbooks accordingly. No one can 
possess or teach truth who disbelieves in the Centre of Truth: 
no one can understand or attain peace who ignores the Bond 
of Unity. To misjudge God's Church is to misjudge God 
and human destiny. To ignore God's Church is to steer for 
destruction. What does it profit a nation to gain the whole 
world and lose its soul in the process? 

J. KEATING. 











THE WIND OF YULE 


ITH eyes where love and fear for once forgot 
Their mutual strife, to mingle in one flame 
Of utter worship, humble without shame 
Because all pure—with lips that faltered not, 
She called her new-born Lordling by, His Name. 


The questing wind that clamoured overhead, 

Moaning its everlasting discontent, 

With writhéd fingers thrust through crack and rent, 
Caught up the consecrating word and sped, 

The hallowed bearer of a sacrament. 


He cried his Ave to the virgin dawn, 
That knew not she was blesséd among days, 
But flushed to crimson at his sudden praise, 
Beneath her veil of mist, and knew withdrawn 
The curse that deathward drove time’s devious ways. 


He told the garrulous rills,—and they the sea,— 
Quickened the surging sap within the vine 
With hint prophetic of the paschal wine, 

And stirred the springing corn to rhapsody 
With prescience of sacrificial sign. 


He blessed the towns, and men that sadly trod 
Smiled for a sudden fragrance on the air. 
Oh, did he stir child Magdalene’s bright hair, 
Prefiguring the absolving hand of God, 
Or kiss small sleeping Simon unaware? 


He came a pilgrim to the holy place, 
Swept the pale, shuddering olives like a sigh, 
Girt the dark hill where he should see God die, 
Lift the lank, blood-soaked hair about His face, 
And bear abroad that last and awful cry. 


So taught he all things Jesu’s Name to sing 

—Dear song, earth’s discords potent to atone— 

Then sought again the unsplendoured manger-throne, 
And dumbly dropped, in mutest worshipping, 

Till Mary spoke—“ How still the night is grown.” 


SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, O.P. 




















CAN REVOLUTION BE AVERTED? 


It is admitted on all hands that a new order of things, new social conditions, 
new relations between the different sections into which society is divided will 
arise as a consequence of the destruction of the formerly existing situation. 
In this transformation, which will be for better or worse, the Catholic Church 
has her own special duty to perform, and her own part to play,—Cardinal 
Bourne: The Nation's Crisis (Lent, 1918). 


F in the years immediately preceding 1789, the King, 
the Queen, the Court, the Government, the higher 
Clergy, and the Noblesse of France had, in the light of 

such cahiers de doléances (lists of grievances) as were in 
fact asked for too late, seriously taken counsel together as to 
the reforms which then and there were urgently needed for 
the good of the whole people, and had seriously engaged in 
a united effort to carry these reforms into effect, it is at least 
possible that there might have been no French Revolution ; 
or, if anyone should call the changes that were needed 
“revolutionary in their character, at least no such bloody 
revolution might have broken out as that of which we read 
in one of the saddest chapters of human history. 

I say, advisedly, that it “might,” rather than that it 
“would” have been so; for in the light of the evidence 
accumulated by Mrs. Arthur Webster, and of the testimony 
of such contemporary documents as lie within reach, it is 
well-nigh impossible to doubt the existence, and the under- 
ground activity, during those years, of a real and determined 
conspiracy, at all costs and under whatsoever excuse, to pull 
down both altar and throne.t’ Indeed, one may perhaps go 
even further in the way of a not too wildly improbable con- 
jecture. Gibbon, as is well known, professed to account for 
the rapid spread of Christianity in the first three centuries by 
his famous “ five reasons,” every one of which was no doubt 
actively operative, but the ludicrous inadequacy of which to 
explain the phenomenon for which he professed to account, 
was triumphantly pointed out by Newman. And whereas, 
at the present day, critical historians of the French Revolu- 
tion insist that even the worst of the revolutionaries were not 


! Webster, The French Revolution, pp. 20—22, 491—496, etc.; ‘* Illuminism 
and the World Revolution,” in The Nineteenth Century, etc., July, 1920; Barruel, 
History of the Jacobins, passim; Dillon, The War of Anti-Christ with the Church, 
etc. (valuable chiefly for the documents quoted), pp. 26—43. 
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monsters, but men like ourselves, actuated throughout and 
at every step of their career by assignable human motives, 
it is possible that these motives, though real and actually 
operative, are as inadequate to account for the facts as were 
Gibbon’s “Reasons.” As in the one case, account ought to 
have been taken of the working of a divine, supernatural 
force, can it be that, in the other, we ought to infer, or at 
least to conjecture, the workings of a preternatural diabolic 
agency, inspiring, for instance, such a man as Anacharsis 
Clootz, who, like Costa in Portugal at a later date, boasted 
himself ‘‘ the personal enemy of Jesus Christ,” and to whom 
Christianity was “l’infame” (“‘the wretch’’) of Voltaire and 
his followers? Can it be that, in dealing with revolutionary 
tendencies, with “the mystery of lawlessness,” of which St. 
Paul speaks,! “ our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
spirit of wickedness in regions above.’” 

We all understand (so I ventured to write more than a year 
ago)? what is meant by a “ spirit of lawlessness,” and every- 
body must needs recognize that it is very much abroad in our 
days. But the Apostle’s words would seem to imply that 
beneath and behind a merely human “ spirit of lawlessness ” 
an unseen, superhuman, diabolic agency is ceaselessly at work, 
secretly instigating its dupes to courses which even in the 
temporal, the social and economic order are self-destructive. 

However this may be, it is at any rate possible that, under 
the conditions specified above, the great disaster might have 
been warded off; and even had it not been warded off, there 
would at least have been no room for the apportionment of 
blame to revolutionaries on the one hand, and on the other, 
to the obstinate and fatuously intriguing adherents of the 
Ancien Régime, pure and simple. 

But, apart from the possibility of the secret operation of 
any preternatural agency, that King and Queen, Court and 
Government, Clergy and Noblesse, should thus take unsel- 
fish counsel together, would have needed nothing less than a 
miracle of grace, and an all but miraculous shedding and 
discarding of deeply-ingrained prejudices. And a similar 
fundamental change of outlook and of dispositions would 
seem to be required to the end that our latter-day British 


} II Thess, ii. 7. 
8 Eph. vi. 12. 
3 “ The Mystery of Lawlessness,” in The Tablet, Aug. 2, 1919. 
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statesmen, politicians, financiers, and pressmen might in like 
manner take unofficial counsel for the true welfare of the 
teeming populations of England, Scotland, and Wales. (For 
of Ireland I will not trust myself to write.) And that is why, 
in a former article, I have ventured, on no merely vague or 
conventional grounds, to attach far greater importance to 
the fervent prayers and expiatory good works of those who 
never give politics a thought, than to anything that can be 
said or done by those who are more actively engaged in the 
external work of the publicist, the lecturer, the director of 
a social study circle, the member of a Christian Social Ser- 
vice Union, or even the professor in a Catholic Labour Col- 
lege (not yet in being), and the like. And this predominant 
need for His Divine Majesty's Secret Service of prayer and 
penance will be all the more urgent if, as has been suggested, 
the subversive influences which are threatening the ordered 
existence of human society have at their back, or at their 
root, a real diabolic agency, whether directly or indirectly 
exercised. 

Nevertheless, every lawful means, the less as well as the 
more effective, should be used, according to each man’s abili- 
ties and opportunities, to fend off the danger, under which 
we all lie, of domestic troubles which may only too easily 
take a revolutionary turn. And this must be my excuse for 
the following paragraphs. 

The press, periodical, weekly, and daily, is deluged with 
words of advice (occasionally judicious) or of rebuke (some- 
times not undeserved) to the workers of this country, and 
their leaders, who unquestionably have their faults. We 
hear comparatively little, except in the form of an occasional 
censure on “ profiteering,” concerning the faults and short- 
comings of the Very Big Rich. Yet, considering the educa- 
tional advantages which have been within their reach (and 
wonderful, we are told, are the fruits of education! ), the 
larger experience of men and things and the ampler oppor- 
tunities of every kind which they have enjoyed, and their 
presumably wider outlook, it is to them, rather than to the 
ranks of our very able but imperfectly educated Labour 
leaders, that we might not unreasonably look for the initia- 
tive in social and economic reconstruction. Not unreason- 
ably, if only our fallen nature were other than it is; not un- 
reasonably, if only the precepts and counsels of the Gospel 
of Christ had not been long since scrapped in favour of the 
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cult of Mammon, the worship of the Golden Calf, the Dys- 
angel (if we may coin a word), of grab and greed. 

And this being so, many, perhaps the greater number, of 
the Very Big Rich will be open to no sort of appeal except 
such as may be addressed to their fears. It is indeed hardly 
to be expected that the puny squeaking of a mere church 
mouse should reach the august organs of hearing of these 
potentates. But a more than merely useful purpose might 
be served if some latter-day Burke could, with a voice that 
would compel attention, thunder in their ears such a message 
as this: 


Un-Christian Capitalists, beware! Your financial thrones 
are in danger, yea, are already beginning to totter to their fall. 
You are the objects of detestation not less hearty or less bitter 
than that which assailed the French “ Aristos”’ of 1789-94; 
and meanwhile the power of the people, now rapidly passing 
from under wise control, has become far better organized for 
destruction than that of the French revolutionary mobs. If you 
are wise, instead of attempting to play the part of King Canute 
in the story, or of grudgingly retreating step by step till you 
find yourselves overtaken and overwhelmed by the in-rushing 
tide, you will build yourselves—even if the building should cost 
you half your fortunes—a sea-wall behind which you may at 
least enjoy in security during the rest of your dishonoured lives, 
the fraction of your wealth that will still remain to you. 

Rightly or wrongly, the people will no longer rest content to 
see you in undisputed possession of colossal accumulations of 
the good things of this present life, to watch your sons and 
grandsons and nephews, and, alas! too many of your wives and 
daughters playing the inglorious part of idle parasites, and your- 
selves and them served by a retinue of menials who minister to 
your luxuries; and this not alone out of vulgar envy and sheer 
jealousy, but because they know and see that your wealth gives 
you an altogether exorbitant share of power in the councils of 
States and of the world at large; a power often secretly and 
insidiously exercised, not at all for the general good, but even 
at the cost (as in the case of war) of countless thousands of 
lives, for your own further enrichment and aggrandisement. 

You will be wise, before the storm breaks, and before it is 
too late, yourselves to impose—or to initiate legislation which 
shall impose—a limit on your individual holdings in land and 
capital, on your incomes, and on the rate of interest which you 
shall be legally entitled to exact or receive, and for your own 
protection to see that such legislation is faithfully carried out, 
and not cleverly and “ graftily " evaded; to see with equanimity 
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every one of your idle relatives, at least of the male sex, so 
severely taxed that they will be glad to seek, and to find if they 
can, some useful employment; and lastly to welcome, instead 
of sullenly opposing, that co-operative organization of industry 
which will assure its control, not by the Capitalists as such, but 
by the genuine “ workers by hand and brain.” So at last may 
the capitalist system as we know it now, instead of being violently 
overturned to the accompaniment of widespread disaster, secure 
the boon of a decent death and a not too dishonourable burial. 
Be advised, Jefore tt is too late. 


As bearing very closely on the subject in hand it is worth 
while to refer, more explicitly than has been already done in 
fur MontTu, to Mr. A. Hopkinson’s quite recent and remark- 
able spetch in the House of Commons (Oct. 2Ist), a speech 


- which, it would seem, evoked nothing better than repeated 


outbursts of “ laughter” from his fellow-members of Parlia- 
ment. Whereas, he says in effect, the blame for the present 
state of industrial chaos has been thrown, by their respective 
opponents, on the Government, on the employers, and on the 
Trade Unions, the truth is that it should be ascribed, in part, 
to all three. And very sensibly he goes on to consider in 
particular that portion of the blame which attaches to his 
own, the employing class, the generality of whom act as 
though the true function of the rich were to use their wealth, 
not for the benefit of the community, but as a means whereby 
they may grow richer. And so long as this is the case, he 
declares, so long also will the worker be discouraged, with 
disastrous results, from putting forth his best efforts, on the 
ground that he is not disposed to exert himself unduly for 
the purpose of “ making the boss a millionaire.” To the 
precautions which he himself has taken in order to make it 
quite certain that “such an appalling fate” should not be- 
fall himself, he ascribes the comparatively smooth working 
of his own industrial undertakings. 

Still more striking, perhaps, is the concluding chapter of 
a recent anonymous work entitled 7e Mirrors of Downing 
Street. The bulk, though by no means the whole, of this 
chapter consists of a scathing indictment, not indeed pre- 
cisely of those who have here been designated as the Very 
Big Rich, but of those who are at any rate rich enough to 
please themselves in their mode of life, and to whom the 
wage-earner still looks up as to an “ aristocracy " to be envied 
and imitated even while they are grumbled and growled at. 
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Here, in a somewhat condensed form, is a portion of what the 
author says: 


It seems to me that a beginning in moral and social reforma- 
tion might be made if aristocracy could be encouraged to affirm 
its ancient rights by the performance of its inherent duties. We 
are a nation without standards, kept in health for such remnants 
of social health as we still preserve] rather by memories which 
are fading than by examples which are compelling. We still 
march to the dying music of great traditions, but there is no 
captain of civilization at the head of our ranks. Aristocracy, it 
must be boldly said, has played traitor to England. . . . The 
standards set by the privileged classes at this time are he same 
standards as ruled in France before the Revolution. There is 
no example (?) of modesty, earnestness, restraint, duty, or cul- 
ture. Everything is sensual and ostentatious, and shamefacedly 
[? shamelessly] sensual and ostentatious. It is time for the best 
people in aristocracy to set their faces against this wanton and 
destructive spirit. It is time a halt was called to luxury and 
profligacy; time the door was shut in the face of invading vul- 
garity. Creation has not agonized . . . through countless ages 
of suffering and achievement that those who possess the highest 
opportunities for doing good should pervert these opportunities 
into a mere platform for the display of a harmful badness.* 


The picture may be, and probably is, too highly coloured, 
but as painted by one who is “ in the know,” and who has 
caught the ear of the public, it may be hoped that his words 
may serve as a timely warning. Nor does this anonymous 
author by any means stand alone. The employing classes, 
says Mr. Victor Fisher, seem to be fighting “ with their backs 
to the wall”; and in the cauldron of unrest, antagonism, 
prejudice, “‘a brew is being prepared fated to poison the 
national life unless a sovereign prophylactic be found.’ 

To those, if any there be, among the Very Big Rich who 
may happen to be sincere Christians, the warnings of the 
Prophet Isaiah, and of the Apostle St. James, and the coun- 
sels of the Divine Master Himself, may be more suitably 
addressed, but to the same generalend. ‘ Woe to you,” says 
God, by the mouth of Isaiah, “that join house to house and 
lay field to field, even to the end of the place: shall you alone 
dwell in the midst of the earth? These things are in my ears, 


1 The Mirrors of Downing Street, pp. 207—210. Italics ours. 
2 Labour Evolution and Social Revolution,” in The Nineteenth Century and 


After, October, 1920. 
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saith the Lord of Hosts: Of a surety many great and fair 
houses shall become desolate, without an inhabitant.’ “Go 
to, now, ye rich men,” says St. James, speaking, of course, 
of those who make the accumulation of wealth their chief 
end in life; “weep and howl in your miseries which shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted and your garments 
are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered; and the 
rust of them shall be for a testimony against you. You have 
stored up to yourselves wrath against the last days. Behold, 
the hire of the labourers, who have reaped your fields, which 
by fraud has been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of 
them hath entered into the ears of the Lord of hosts.’ And 
in milder terms, which appeal to man’s better feelings rather 
than to his fears, our Lord reminds us that “ it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ and that whatsoever of pre-emin- 
ence any man enjoys in this life is put into his hands as a 
sacred charge for the benefit of others, and not for his own 
self-gratification.¢ 

It is not, however, the Big Rich alone who are concerned 
in this matter of the initiation of salutary reforms, but Civil 
Governments also, which, as a rule, are not officially adminis- 
tered by them. And whereas the rulers of the peoples have 
often been charged with weakness in complying with (or 
“truckling to”) the demands of the spokesmen of Labour, 
it is at least possible, to state the case very, very mildly, that 
they have more frequently lain open to the charge of de- 
ferring unduly to the overgrown power of wealth. Is there 
any hope of a change in this quarter, under the influence 
either of fear or of Christian principles, before it is too late? 
God alone knows; but meanwhile every right-thinking man 
may well use whatever little influence he may have towards 
the bringing about of so desirable an end. 

But after all, the re-Christianization of the civilized peoples 
of the world, if it is to be brought about at all, will have to 
proceed, like the original conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity, from below upwards. It is to the poor that the 
Gospel much be preached, and preached by men who hold 


1 Isai. v. 8. There is no need to discuss the somewhat different rendering 
(identical in substance) of the R.V., or to note the point that what is here said 
of houses and lands has its application to other forms of property. 

? St. James, v. 1—4. 

5 Acts, xx. 35. 

* This is a plain inference from the short parable in St. Luke xii. 42 ff. 
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in genuine reverence that class, the class of the manual 
workers, which our Lord Jesus Christ has ennobled for all 
time by His deliberate choice of it for His own. Who will 
convince the workers of this and other countries (for as yet 
they do not believe it) that the Catholic Church is 0” their 
side; that if Catholic principles do not allow us to second 
all their aspirations, this is mainly because socialistic and 
subversive aims will surely recoil upon themselves and plunge 
them into immeasurably greater evils than those from which 
they seek deliverance? ‘ Beatus qui intelligit super egenum 
et pauperem—Blessed is he that hath an understanding heart 
for the poor and the needy.” Who will so convince the 
workers of his entirely sincere sympathy with them, and of 
his intelligent apprehension, as the months and years pass 
by, of the main points at issue, as to gain the ear, not of a 
limited and restricted Catholic audience, but of the wide 
world of Labour, and having gained it, to bring home to 
miners, railwaymen, and builders, and textile workers, and 
dockers, and agricultural labourers, and the rest: to bring 
home to them not merely the truth that Socialist dreams are 
out of harmony with ethical principles which as yet they do 
not accept, but that Socialism, in this, that, or the other of its 
various forms, will not work, since its smooth working pre- 
supposes a psychology (and not an ethic alone) which is no? 
human? For only through the gate of disillusionment with 
cherished ideals can the Gospel message be introduced. Who 
will force this gate, that the Gospel of Christ may be effec- 
tively preached to the poor, that they may be persuaded and 
convinced that its precepts and its counsels point the true 
way to social salvation in this life as well as to the life ever- 
lasting, defore it is too late? 
H. LUCAS. 


1 Ps, xl, 2. 
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THE PILLAR OF CLOUD 


I. 


The golden noon was turning into purple evening, 

and yet he saw no familiar landmark. It seemed 
so absurd to be lost on his own property! John Banstead’s 
mind gave an uneasy twist—had a man a right to be able to 
be lost on his own property? Oh, he was tired of problems ; 
he put it from him. Of course, as a boy, he’d known all 
the moors, then when his brother had reigned he had lost 
them—somehow he and his brother had never hit it off. When 
he came back again there was always the car; you get tied 
to main roads these days. 

Yet if you want to think—yes, mechanics get in the way of 
real thought,—you can think best on foot; not that he’d ever 
needed to do much thinking in Ais day. But it had come to 
this: he was in a fog, the whole country was in a fog. Things 
were so muddled—take politics or trade, there was no straight 
issue in trade nowadays;—look at Ireland—or labour— 

He sighed ; the country would have to look after itself, he'd 
worry enough of his own. But he’d not be a slave; he'd 
put all his troubles behind him and just enjoy the moor. There 
was something very healing about the great expanse; it was 
more restful than the sea. A moor and a desert are the only 
two places where a man can feel absolute. Ina forest one is 
never alone, there is always an unknown enemy behind the 
next tree—that much of the original savage each one of us 
has left. At sea there is the apparatus of a boat, which, when 
life itself depends on those few planks, takes on a person- 
ality. But on a moor one stands alone. 

John Banstead suddenly felt he was a very little thing. 
It was a queer sensation; he smiled at it. A justice of the 
peace is not a very little thing, or a member of parliament, 
or the lord of the manor, or the president of half a dozen 
philanthropic societies, or the biggest employer of labour in 
the county—and he was all of those. But here he stood 
alone, and those external things did not count. 

Round him surged a great ocean of gorse and heather and 
sand, running out purple brown till on one horizon it cut a 


T HE moor seemed to grow bigger as he trudged along. 
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red sky, and on the other, a grey. Of course he knew that 
just beyond that near horizon the moor dipped down into 
valleys, valleys where he counted. The valleys soon tamed 
the moor; they just wouldn't stand its wild, boisterous spirit ; 
their neat smugness was too strong for it. But up here the 
moor seemed to frolic in its freedom, it rolled up and down, 
with little furzy hollows, and flat sandy spaces, and great 
purple tufts, as though it laughed at the orderly perfection 
down below; it simply rolled with laughter, and rocked itself, 
and showed what ¢ could do. Then suddenly it would frown 
as a black cloud passed overhead. Oh, it was a creature of 
moods, was the moor; but it was free. It was very lonely 
there: the myriad busy humming insect life around made it 
all the lonelier; for an odd human being did not seem to 
count. Two peewits passed overhead, uttering their shrill, 
sad cry; they saw a thousand signs of moving life—the man 
they did not see or heed. 

‘“‘IT must push on,” he muttered; “it would be awkward 
to be out here alone in the dark. Odd I should so com- 
pletely miss my bearings!” 

He had slept out in the open an hour before, and though 
the brain keeps some record of time in sleep, it loses all idea 
of direction. He stumbled on, trying first one sheep track, 
then another, and making little progress save that he steered 
vaguely west. Then, as he paused, pulled up by the abrupt 
edge of a little hollow, he saw, rising from the ground to 
face him, a man. 

It was startling; he had not realized how alone he felt 
until he saw this stranger. Another fellow-creature on the 
moor seemed to make all the publicity of a sudden crowd. 

The two men stood and faced each other for a moment. 
Then John Banstead spoke. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, with that quiet air of assur- 
ance that comes involuntarily to a man who knows that he is 
standing on land he can call his own. “Are you lost, too, 
on the moor?” 

“Lost!” exclaimed the other. ‘‘No, I could hardly be 
lost here. The moor is mine.” 

John looked at him more keenly. It was difficult to sum 
up this stranger who made such an absurd claim. He was 
a tall, dark, slightly-built man of middle age, dressed in 
rough, shabby old tweeds, but wearing them with a certain 
refinement. Instinct would have told one that he belonged 
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to the educated classes, even if his accent had not betrayed 
him. His expression was grave but happy. John Banstead 
summed him up in a moment as just a little deficient 
mentally. Middle-aged Englishmen don’t generally look 
happy whatever they may feel. Besides, the fellow had an 
almost childish air of expectation about him, and men his 
age have ceased to expect—they know. 

“Yours, is it?” he asked, humouring him as he would have 
done a nice but ignorant child. “In that case you will know 
it well, and you will probably be able to tell me the nearest 
way home; I’m getting tired.” 

“We all get tired and want to go home,” said the stranger 
dreamily. “The queer thing is that every man’s idea of 
home is different!’’ Then he roused himself, and asked more 
briskly: “‘ Where is your home, where do you want to go?” 

“I live at The Manor, a mile above the town.” 

The stranger laughed as he looked with more interest at 
his questioner. 

“The Manor,” he repeated; “in that case you are Mr. 
Banstead. Perhaps you think my ciaim of owning the moor 
preposterous?” 

“ Well—peculiar!” said John Banstead, drily. 

“Yet in my sense it is true enough. Here are we two men 
—you are lost, I’m found. You're a stranger—I’m at home! 
Of course it is my moor reflly, though you may hold the 
deeds. But I’d rather possess all the moor means to me 
than own your bit of dirty parchment.” 

“ But,” the other man objected, “I might turn you off my 
moor.” 

“That you couldn't do; I’ve absorbed the spirit of it. 
You can’t stop minds from trespassing, only bodies.” 

The two men surveyed each other gravely, then John Ban- 
stead asked, “ Where do you live?” 

“Over there,” said the other, nodding carelessly back- 
wards. ‘Perhaps it is symbolic—I live East, you West. 
You’ve had your day, your sun is going down. I, and all I 
stand for, who own the world in such a different way from 
yours; our sun rises in the East.” 

“Tell me the best way home, man, and be done,” said 
the landowner, in a sudden gust of passion. “I'm tired. 
I know I must go westward, but if I strike the valley at the 
tight angle it will save me miles.” 

“A pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night,” 
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said the other slowly. ‘“ My mother used to teach me about 
the Israelites, in the old garden at home on Sunday afternoons 
—such hot Sunday afternoons they always were when I was 
a boy!" 

“Can't you keep to the point? I want to know the road.” 

The stranger turned and pointed to the western skyline. 

“A pillar of cloud by day,” he repeated. “Look against 
the horizon. Can't you see a whisp of smoke rising against 
the clear colour of the sky? That’s the smoke of the town. 
Walk to that, and you'll walk straight home.” 

“Now that is practical,” said Banstead with satisfaction. 
“ An excellent idea; I wonder I did not think of it myself. 
I like something practical.” 

“But the pillar of cloud always is practical; the queer 
thing is that people don’t realize that. They will think prac- 
tical things are things you can grip—and you can’t grip cloud 
or flame.” 

“Something tangible—” Banstead began. 

“There is nothing so satisfactory as the tangible, is there!” 
the other laughed. “ You belong to the great masses of man- 
kind who think that life consists in doing, not in following. 
But you'll find your way now; so, good afternoon. And re- 
member, if you have not arrived by dark, you needn’t get 
lost again—a pillar of fire by night—the lights of the town 
will faintly reflect in the sky.” 

“So I’m safe anyhow.” 

“You are always safe if you look for the signs—and they 
are never missing if you can only recognize them.” 

“ And you?" 

“TI shall stay here till the stars come out. When you're 
alone with the stars you belong to no age or time; you are 
embarked on the infinite. Well, good-bye.” 

He evidently wanted to be left, and John Banstead turned 
on his way. A hundred yards on he paused and looked back. 

‘I wish I knew the fellow’s name,” he thought, “and where 
he really lives. But perhaps no, it’s better not.” 

He trudged forward, steering his way by the faint rising 
smoke on the skyline. 

A soft silence of suspense had crept over the moor. The 
glowing embers in the reddening west were ready for another 
tragic sacrifice of day. It was the hush between two lives— 
daytime creatures were sinking into sleep, and the night world 
had not yet ventured forth. Each outlined ridge and growth 
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stood fine and clear against the living light, as in dying, a 
man's pale shadowy life seems suddenly intensified into force 
and significance. 

He stood and looked around him. 

“It’s queer,” he thought, “ how clear things seem up here. 
Here you could see a pillar of cloud, but down in the valley 
—yet he said it was there—if you looked.” 

He stumbled on. 


It looked the very epitome of assurance and comfort, John 
Banstead thought a couple of hours later, as he glanced round 
the big, softly-lit drawing-room. There was everything there 
that stands for security, for the refinements of life are based 
on a substratum of safety. Many countries had yielded their 
bit to make that big, warm room the pleasant place it was. 
And it was not a mere local civilization that had gone to build 
it up; a wide-world culture had done its part. 

The people in it, too—his people—how in place they were! 
His wife, with her kindly, resolute dignity, of the sort which 
only comes with years of quiet power. And the two boys, 
men he should call them, well-bred, assured, gentle—it was 
hard to believe they had faced war at its grimmest, and come 
back. And the girl, he smiled as he glanced at her. Lucia 
was very near to his heart. She was just the best product 
of a quiet English home, capped with the adventure of 
college life; gay, fresh, and vigorous. 

It looked so peaceful—it should be peaceful—the world- 
wide upheaval was over; why not settle down? Settle down 
to the quiet, pleasant life that had once been his, and his 
father’s, and his father’s father’s, and back through many 
generations. They were quiet dignified folk, were his people, 
just plain country English gentlemen, not desirous of titles 
or honours, prepared to do their duty to their country, look- 
ing with longing eyes back at the old ways, but quite prepared 
when necessary to move a little way with the new. They had 
their traditions, they had their aspirations—and if their tradi- 
tions were stronger than their aspirations, well it was hardly 
their fault—they were born that way. 

The path had seemed so straight before John Banstead 
when he had started off on his journey; he could hardly miss 
it unless he struck off on some sideline of his own—and 
original sidelines were foreign to his nature. And then, 
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somehow the fine wide road from one generation to another 
had become all blurred, and criss-cross paths harassed him. 
Sometimes he felt he didn’t know the way at all—it seemed 
incredible, men of his race had always known the way, but 
fe didn’t. Before the war he used to wonder, and now— 

If he’d been the only one befogged he could have stood 
it. But his neighbours, thousands like him, the certain ele- 
ment—-was uncertain. The whole nation was uncertain—the 
world—he saw the nations rubbing their eyes like children 
waking from sleep, and saying, which way next? 

They must all pull themselves together and do something! 
Yet what did that chap say on the moor—* You belong to the 
great masses of the people who think that life consists in 
doing, not in following!*’ Was he right—but what should 
they follow—and where? 

With an effort he brought his mind back to the present, 
and his own immediate worries. 

He had planned it out so well, and they were good children, 
all of them. He never thought they'd be a burden to him. 
jack, of course, was to prepare for his one time succession— 
Parliament would be the natural career for Jack, a little social 
work, that sort of thing. And Roland, he could have his 
choice of Church, or law, or the services—he’d never restrict 
the boys or encourage them in idleness. Lucia naturally 
would marry. Of course the war had knocked everyone's 
plans. But now that was over, why not tie up the broken 
ends? 

But there was unrest outside, unrest at home; were boys 
and girls always so headstrong? 

Lucia left the piano; he was glad. Music jarred on him 
that night; it did not harmonize with the silences of the 
moor. 

The brothers and sister gathered round the big fire, the 
night had turned chilly, and their mother drew nearer—it 
was what she loved, just for once to be alone: a united family 
party. Then Jack glanced uneasily at his father and spoke. 

“You said you would give to-day to my affairs, father,” 
he said. 

“Yes, my boy; I’ve spent my day on the moors, thinking.” 

“Well?” 

His voice was impatient; he could not walk in step with 
slower middle age yet. John Banstead’s wife glanced at him 
pityingly. She knew her husband had come to a turning point 
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in life that night, yet, mother like, she felt more sympathy 
for the next generation than for her own. 

Mr. Banstead drew himself up, and looking his elder son 
in the face, he asked: 

‘* Are you honestly convinced that, for your part at any rate, 
you must not inherit my property—you must earn your own 
bread?” 

Jack nodded. 

‘Sounds priggish,” he said. ‘‘/ don’t want to condemn 
other people—let Roland have it, he'll run it better than I. 
As for me—well I used to think out there, and, as I’ve ex- 
plained, my solution of all this old muddle is voluntary 
poverty.” 

‘The new aristocracy! *’ Lucia laughed. 

“Precisely. Of course no one can force a man to be rich, 
only—oh, I do want to stay friends, father!” 

If it were a man who began the sentence, it was just the 
little chap in the nursery who finished it. 

His mother’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Don’t be hard on the child, John!” she pleaded. 

“This shatters all my plans,” said the head of the house. 
“ Really, for once, I don’t know what to do.” 

“You needn’t do anything at present, Dad, except 
acquiesce.” 

‘‘* The mass of the people think that life consists in doing, 
not in following,” his father quoted. 

Jack nodded; the quotation seemed to him beside the 
point. 

‘And Roland?” he asked, turning to his second son. 

‘TI don’t want Jack's position,” he replied; ‘‘ but as I don’t 
agree with his point of view, I suppose I shall have to take 
it rather than see the old place chucked away by him. But 
one thing is plain—I must stick to my present job. It sounds 
swank, but I guess I’m useful there—and the army has got 
some problems before it yet.” 

“I can’t ask you to do otherwise,” his father agreed; 
“though I need you badly enough if Jack goes. Well, Lucia, 
are you going to nurse the Armenians, or what?” 

“I’m staying at home for the present,” she promised. 
‘“‘Later—but why should we worry about later?” 

‘““ Why?” he asked, smiling fondly at her. 

Then he stood up and faced the four people who made 
his world. 
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“It comes to this,” he said. ‘“‘You want me to agree to 
shatter my own traditions! I remember, twenty-four years 
ago, thinking how incredible it seemed that the tiny, puny 
baby—you, my lad—would grow to fine manhood, and some 
day own my house. When you trotted round the estate after 
me on your Shetland pony, I used to picture you and your 
boy going some day on the same errand —you were never so 
much a child, to me, as part of a race.”’ 

“Hang it all, father,” cried the young man; “I didn’t 
know how much you cared. I'll stick it!” 

The elder man shook his head. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Jack,” he said. ‘‘I’m beginning to 
see my way a step ahead, that’s far enough perhaps. You 
mustn't sacrifice conviction to sentiment—perhaps I, my race, 
has not realized that. You're a man now; if you are sure 
you owe it to yourself, to the country, to renounce, then that 
settles it. I agree. I am glad in a way to agree—but I'll 
alter my will to-morrow. 

“Now be off, all of you, for that game of billiards you 
spoke of!” 

Without a word they obeyed his sudden rough command; 
they respected his desire to be alone. 

He stood there by himself in the big, warm room, feeling 
suddenly old, and very tired. If only his mother had been 
alive, she might have comforted him—he’d forgotten her for 
years. 

But he'd followed the pillar of fire that night. To-morrow 
—he wondered how he'd feel to-morrow when the reaction 
came—but to-morrow—there’d be a pillar of cloud! 

It was a queer muddled time he lived in—no one could 
see what the old country was coming to! But then lots of 
these old Israelites who followed the pillar of cloud—they 
never arrived. There was a promised land for all that. 


DORA FOWLER MARTIN. 
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LIMPIAS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION 


¥. 


LTHOUGH, as already stated, I cannot pretend to 
offer any solution of the facts I have been dis- 
cussing, still there are one or two comments which 

it seems desirable to emphasize, even though the same reflec- 
tions will probably have occurred spontaneously to many of 
my readers. 

The first is that, in several of the cases under considera- 
tion, the conclusion strongly suggests itself that because some 
observers have seen, or declare they have seen, certain porten- 
tous appearances, others desire to see the same, and actually 
do see them. It is difficult to resist the conviction that at 
Rome in 1796 and at Rimini in 1850, the central pheno- 
menon which started the movement was surrounded by a sort 
of penumbra of similar occurrences not quite so well attested, 
which affected the whole neighbourhood. Once the idea was 
strongly implanted in the minds of Our Lady’s devout clients 
that there was a possibility that the eyes of any given picture 
might move, there would commonly be found in any large 
group of observers a few individuals so mentally constituted 
that they would see that happen which they wished to see. 
And yet while one instinctively inclines to this view of the 
case, and while there is little or no evidence to show that 
any abnormal experiences of this kind have come to those in 
whose minds the idea of such happenings was entirely lack- 
ing, still the explanation which suggests that the manifesta- 
tions are due to expectant attention and nothing more is 
certainly unsatisfactory. To begin with, the feature so con- 
stantly insisted upon in these narratives, viz., that a whole 
group of observers perceive the movements together at exactly 
the same moment, and manifest the simultaneousness of the 
impression received by their exclamations of wonder or sur- 
prise, seems to remain wholly unaccounted for. I may admit 
that the fact of this simultaneity is peculiarly difficult to 
establish by evidence. Still, the number of those who pro- 
fess to have been struck by this circumstance is very great. 
We find it explicitly attested several times over at Rome, 
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at Campocavallo, at Limpias, and at Melleha, and in the 
last case, at least, I was able to cross-examine the witness 
and found him quite positive on the point. It appears to be 
a common experience that though all present do not neces- 
sarily see the appearances, each little knot of people who 
do witness the movement perceive it at the same moment, 
at any rate so far as regards the members of the same group. 
This seems to point to some sort of subtle telepathy, and 
takes us out of the region of mere expectant attention. Again, 
if we can trust the testimony—and in such cases as that of 
Rimini it was given on oath—many observers did not per- 
ceive what they were looking for, but something different. 
At Rimini some few saw the lips of the picture move, others 
tears running from the eyes, others a change of colour, others 
a movement in the left eye, but not apparently in the right. 
So at Limpias there were those who failed to see any change 
of direction in the eyes, but perceived a cloud which shrouded 
the whole body and the cross, but left the face visible and 
radiant with a brilliant light. So, again, a medical student, 
Heriberto de la Villa, who, assisting at the service in the 
morning, had perceived nothing himself, but had only in- 
tensified his conviction that the privileged were the victims 
of suggestion and hallucination, came again at a quieter hour 
in the afternoon solely to gratify the importunity of a friend. 
This time he saw, and saw most unexpected things, for 
example, that the crucified figure turned its head so far that 
the back of the crown of thorns became visible, and also 
that foam came from the lips which on one occasion was 
mingled with quantities of blood.1_ The witness subsequently 
went into the sacristy and testified to these facts upon oath. 
No doubt the idea of the possibility of something happen- 
ing was keenly present to the mind of this inquirer, even 
in spite of his scepticism. The very fact of his having been 
brought there by a friend with that express object implies 
at least so much, but there seems no reason to suppose that 
the thought of this particular manifestation—I refer to the 
foaming at the lips—was derived from anything he had heard 
before of the experiences of earlier pilgrims. One may also 
note as a curious feature, not easily reconcilable with any 
obvious theory of expectant attention, that the subsequent 


* I take this from a special number of Paginas Escolares called ‘‘ El Cristo de 
la Agonia,” The witness says, ‘‘abrid mucho la boca y le salio una materia 
blanca como si fuese espuma,” and again “‘salio espuma y sangre en abun- 
(Pp. 35). 
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phenomena observed at such shrines do not in two or three 
cases accord with their beginnings. At Prato in 1484, the 
stream of visitors to the Madonna delle Carceri originated 
with two children who saw an apparition of Our Lady in 
that spot, but it was only at a later stage that the picture of 
the Madonna itself began to move its eyes and change its 
expression. Similarly at Campocavallo, in 1892, attention 
was first directed to the picture because it was seen to be 
covered with the moisture, as it were, of tears or drops of 
perspiration. Later on, however, the crowds that were 
attracted thither came to observe the movement of the eyes, 
and no other manifestation seems to have been recorded. 
But what is perhaps most important of all, we have to 
take account of the fact that the visions, though most de- 
sired, do not take place at will, even when all the conditions 
seem exceptionally favourable. I do not like to insist on the 
case of the school-Sister of Neuholz who saw at last, and then 
saw continuously, after she had tried in vain to see for nearly 
a month, for the source of our information in this instance 
is not very reliable. But the experience of Canon Villega 
at Rovigo, that of the Bishop of Pesaro at Rimini, and that 
of Father Rinaldi at Rome in the church of S. Nicola, seem 
much more satisfactory. All these people, at some time or 
other, did see, but they by no means always saw when they 
wanted to see. At Limpias the same happens, and a curi- 
ous case, not spoken of in my previous articles, may be men- 
tioned here. Some years ago, a certain Father Lopez, a 
Lazarist, was employed in arranging some electric lights in 
the sanctuary of the church at Limpias immediately opposite 
the crucifix. He was standing on a step-ladder, which itself 
rested on an improvised scaffolding, in such a way that his 
head was only a yard or two distant from the crucifix itself. 
Suddenly, in glancing at the face of the carved figure, he 
noticed that the eyes were completely closed. Knowing well 
that the eyes were painted wide open, he remained spell- 
bound gazing at the prodigy, and then in his emotion he lost 
consciousness, and fell from the step-ladder to the scaffold- 
ing, and from thence on to the floor of the sanctuary, very 
much shaken and bruised. His superiors forbade him to 
say anything about the matter, believing it to be a pure hallu- 
cination. He obeyed, and though he often came to the 


| It appears from a statement of the Bishop of Pinar del Rio (Cuba) that 
the eyes are of porcelain. 
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church and gazed fixedly at the crucifix, he never had the 
same experience again. It was only some years afterwards, 
when the happenings of 1919 were being everywhere dis- 
cussed, that he broke silence and disclosed what he had pre- 
viously seen. Further, it will be remembered that Berna- 
dette Soubirous, in the series of apparitions at the Lourdes 
Grotto in February and March, 1858, failed on two occa- 
sions (February 22nd and March 3rd) to see the vision she 
hoped for, and, except for a single manifestation from the 
other side of the river on July 16th, never beheld the figure 
of Our Lady again after the solemn apparition of April 7th. 
On the occasion of her visit to the grotto on March 3rd, a 
crowd, estimated at 4,000 people, had assembled. She her- 
self expected to see the vision, and the whole company were 
bitterly disappointed. As sensible critics remarked even 
then, the arbitrary behaviour of the apparition was, on the 
whole, in favour of its genuineness. If she had been simply 
an impostor, or if the seeing had depended on her wish to 
see, there was no reason why on that occasion a fiasco should 
have taken place. 

But what may be considered even more remarkable in the 
case of the Lourdes manifestations is the fact that among 
the great crowds who were the spectators of Bernadette’s 
last ten or twelve visits to the grotto, not one single person 
shared her vision of the white lady in the niche. At any rate, 
in the numerous contemporary or quasi-contemporary reports 
of these scenes ? no hint is given that anyone beside Berna- 
dette saw the apparition, or pretended to see it. Yet the 
conditions for collective hallucination would seem to have 
been ideal. The romantic situation of the place on the bank 
of the Gave under the rocks of Massabieille ; the early morn- 
ing hour, just before or after dawn, at which the assembly 
took place; the orderly and silent crowd—gendarmes being 
present to prevent any disturbance; the entranced figure of 
the kneeling child in her accustomed place, for the most part 
gazing rapturously, candle in hand, at the niche above the 
grotto; and last, but by no means least, the fact that, practi- 
cally speaking, all present had heard the description of what 
Bernadette saw and where she saw it—surely, if expectant 
attention and suggestion went for anything, these favour- 


1 El Cristo de la Agonia, p. 1. 
2 I refer particularly to the accounts of Dr. Dozous, M. Estrade, Mlle. Dufo, 
and others, collected by Pére Cros in his Notre-Dame de Lourdes. 
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able circumstances ought to have had the result that on one 
or other of those dozen mornings an individual or two in the 
crowd of many thousands should have hypnotized herself 
into a similar trance, and conjured up the same apparition 
or another like it. It was even rumoured, and commonly be- 
lieved, that on March 4th the Blessed Virgin would show 
herself to all. But our records, so far as I have been able 
to test them, do not suggest that even a single person besides 
Bernadette professed to have seen anything. The authori- 
ties, who viewed the whole movement with extreme disfavour, 
would have been quick to sieze upon any indication that the 
visionary mania was infecting other déséguilibrées, and 
would have used it as a pretext for intervention of a more 
forcible kind than that actually adopted. Pére Cros has 
printed the reports sent by the Sous-préfet of the Department 
of Hautes Pyrénées to the Préfet, and by the Préfet himself to 
the Ministre des Cultes. They say nothing of any other 
visionary besides Bernadette, and hence we may take it for 
granted that in all the early history of Lourdes there was 
no collective hallucination of any kind. 

This is the more remarkable when we contrast the story 
of Lourdes with that of the apparitions at Neuholz, Marpin- 
gen, Mettenbuch, etc. In each of these cases there were a 
dozen or so of visionaries, and, even if we adopt the view that 
an element of fraud was mixed up in the whole series, there 
can be little doubt that a number of honest people persuaded 
themselves that they really had had some kind of supernatural 
experiences. But the most curious contrast to Lourdes is pre- 
sented by the occurrences at Tilly-sur-Seulles, in Calvados, 
during the years 1896—1899. It began with an apparition 
of Our Lady seen by children and nuns in the sky through a 
schoolroom window at four o’clock one afternoon in March, 
1896. The vision reappeared on subsequent days, and a 
week or so afterwards strangers were admitted from outside, 
and they also saw it. The apparition was in time located as 
showing itself above a field hard by, close toa big elm. To 
this field there was a great concourse of devout and curious 
persons, and while the whole school of 50 or 60 children, 
with the nuns, still continued to behold the same vision at 
frequent intervals, though not uninterruptedly, the crowds 
who gathered in the field also began to have exciting experi- 
ences. Fully a dozen people, most of them adults, described 
to the devout pilgrims who frequented the spot the extra- 
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ordinary apparitions which they beheld. Some of the figures 
seen were ostensibly edifying and religious, but there were 
others which were horrible and altogether disquieting. That 
these phantoms, seen for the most part in broad daylight, 
were simply inventions, and that the men and women who 
professed to perceive them were conscious impostors, does 
not seem to be probable in view of the accounts published 
by visitors who came to assist at these extraordinary mani- 
festations. There can apparently be no doubt that several 
of the “ voyantes’’ passed into the trance state and fell down 
in convulsions or fits. The most famous of the voyantes was 
a certain Louise Poliniére. The description of her trances, 
or so-called “ ecstasies,’’ which took place ordinarily in the 
field, and were watched by a throng of her special sym- 
pathizers and supporters, is rather repulsive. The Marquis de 
l'Espinasse Langeac, who has published a most curious book 
giving a full account of these events,! regards Louise 
Poliniére’s visions as of diabolical origin, and he seems to 
form the same opinion regarding those of Augustine Trop- 
long, Marie Laisné, Jeanne Bellanger, and some male vision- 
aries, who all lived in the neighbourhood of Tilly. On the 
other hand, he professes faith in the supernatural character 
of the visions of Marie Martel and Paul Guérard. The ques- 
tion of the relative credibility of these various pretenders 
to mystical adeptship does not directly concern us here. Al- 
though some half-dozen or more of them were not infre- 
quently favoured with apparitions in the field at the same 
time, some being in the trance state and others not, it is not 
asserted that they beheld the same visions; on the contrary, 
we are told that they all saw quite different things. Conse- 
quently this cannot in any way be claimed as a case of col- 
lective hallucination. But the original incident with which 
the whole series of these manifestations began, when the nuns 
and children saw the figure of Our Blessed Lady in the sky, 
and that at intervals, for nearly three months together, may 
certainly claim to be so regarded, always supposing that we 
can trust the accounts which have been left to us. As re- 
ported by M. de 1l’Espinasse Langeac, who spent many months 
on the spot, they are so very circumstantial that it is hardly 
possible to set them aside as pure inventions. No adequate 
motive can be assigned for fabricating such a story which 
had no direct bearing upon what were afterwards regarded 

1 Histoviques des Apparitions de Tilley-sur-Seulles, 4th Edition. Paris: Dentu. 
1901. A volume of 400 pages. 
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as the much more interesting developments of this vision- 
begetting locality. But if the collective hallucination of the 
two or three nuns and sixty children was really supernatural 
and heaven-inspired, it is difficult to understand how it could 
have given rise to this very bizarre epidemic of trances and 
visions which in many striking features reproduce the vagaries 
of the convulsionnaires of 1733 at the tomb of the Arch- 
deacon P§fris.1 At Tilly, Jeanne Bellanger, a child of 
thirteen, had trances in which her body was all contorted, and 
while she knelt, her whole spine curved back until her neck 
touched the heels of her boots. The sight was so painful that 
it made many of those who looked on positively ill. Similar 
things are recorded of Louise Poliniére and several of the 
voyantes at Tilly, while the visions which they described were 
often far from consoling, and sometimes even horrible and 
repulsive. Such phenomena, of course, are characteristic of 
ertain forms of hysteria, and are described and photo- 
graphed by Charcot, Richer and the other rationalist phy- 
sicians of the Salpétriére hospital. 

As regards the non-objective character of the whole class 
of hallucinations with which we have been dealing in these 
articles, the point of substantial importance is the fact that 
in the majority of cases we have positive evidence that some, 
and often the greater number, of those present perceived 
no change in the object in which the movements were ob- 
served. The great schoolman, St. Thomas Aquinas, and after 
him Suarez,with several other commentators upon the Summa, 
when discussing the closely analogous case of those Eucharis- 
tic miracles, in which the appearance of actual human flesh 
or of a living child is seen in the place of the consecrated 
Host, seem quite prepared to give up, at any rate, in certain 
cases, the strictly objective character of the phenomenon. 
St. Thomas says: 


Such apparition comes about in two ways, when occasionally 
in this sacrament, flesh, or blood, or a child, is seen. Sometimes 
it happens on the part of the beholders, whose eyes are so affected 
as if they outwardly saw flesh, or blood, or a child, while no 
change takes place in the sacrament. And this seems to happen 
when to one person it is seen under the species of flesh or of 
a child, while to others it is seen as before under the species 
of bread; or when to the same individual it appears for an hour 
under the appearance of flesh or of a child, and afterwards 


! See Dr. V. Durand, Le Fansénism au XVI[Ieme Siecle, pp. 335—343 (Toulouse 
1907), and P. Hecquet, Le Naturalisme des Convulsions (1733) 
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under the appearance of bread. Nor is there any deception 
there, as occurs in the feats of magicians, because such species 
is divinely formed in the eyes in order to represent some truth, 
namely, for the purpose of showing that Christ’s body is truly 
under this same sacrament, just as Christ without deception ap- 
peared to the disciples who were going to Emmaus. For Augus- 
tine says (De Qq. Evang. ii.) that “ when our pretence is referred 
to some significance, it is not a lie, but a figure of the truth.” ! 


At the same time, the great Doctor admits that such appari- 
tions may also be objective in the fullest sense, for he goes 
on: 


But it sometimes happens that such apparition comes about 
not merely by a change wrought in the beholders, but by an 
appearance which really exists outwardly. And this indeed is 
seen to happen when it is beheld by everybody under such an 
appearance, and it remains so not for an hour, but for a con- 
siderable time; and in this case some think that it is the proper 
species of Christ’s body. Nor does it matter that sometimes 
Christ's entire body is not seen there, but part of His flesh, or 
else that it is not seen in adult guise, but in the semblance 
of a child, because it lies within the power of a glorified body 
for it to be seen by a non-glorified eye either entirely or in part, 
and under its own semblance or in strange guise. But this seems 
unlikely. First of all, because Christ’s body under its proper 
species can be seen only in one place, wherein it is definitively 
contained. Hence since it is seen in its proper species, and 
is adored in heaven, it is not seen under its proper species in 
the sacrament. Secondly because a glorified body, which appears 
at will, disappears when it wills after the apparition; thus it 
is related that our Lord vanished out of sight of the disciples. 
But that which appears under the likeness of flesh in this sacra- 
ment, continues for a long time; indeed one reads of its being 
sometimes enclosed, and, by order of many bishops, preserved 
in a pyx, which it would be wicked to think of Christ under 
His proper semblance. 


I do not propose to follow up the line of argument here 
suggested. I may content myself with pointing out that 
Suarez fully agrees with St. Thomas in admitting that in 
many of these visions which are seen by some only and not 
by all present, there is no change in the object itself. ‘“ For,” 
he says, “if this were the case, all would perceive it in the 
same way, unless we suppose the introduction of a further 
miracle, which is not to be imagined or affirmed without 


1 St. Thomas, Summa I]I. Q. 76, a8; Dominican translation. 
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reason.”! I may also mention, for those who care to pur- 
sue the subject, that the psychological problem of these 
Eucharistic miracles has been very fully dealt with by Dr. 
I’. Schmid in the Zeitschri/t fir Katholische Theologie for 
July, 1902.? 

I will only add one or two other brief comments upon the 
general question of these collective hallucinations. 

The first is that holiness or the absence of holiness in the 
observer seems to have little or nothing to do with his capacity 
for perceiving such phenomena. In several of the Italian 
manifestations persons of exceptionally devout life have not 
been privileged to behold the * miracle.’ On the other hand, 
Protestants and unbelievers have not unfrequently witnessed 
these marvellous happenings. One such case has been re- 
corded at Limpias. A medical man (unfortunately his name 
is not given), after a visit to Limpias, wrote as follows: “ If 
I possessed the Faith I should call the phenomenon a miracle 
from on high, and I should be glad to sign my name in the 
book of those who bear witness to the fact. Since I have not 
the Faith, I can only hope that science may in time explain 
what is now called a miracle.’ 

Secondly, there seems to be a considerable body of evi- 
dence to show that at Limpias at least, and in a less degree in 
the case of the other manifestations mentioned, different 
witnesses saw different visions at the same moment. This is 
explicitly affirmed and insisted upon by the Bishop of Pinar 
del Rio (Cuba), who on his visit to Limpias was himself 
one of the privileged ones. 

Lastly, I am inclined to draw the conclusion that in some 
strange way, however difficult it may be to explain the fact, 
local conditions have an influence upon the occurrence and 
perceptibility of these phenomena. It is at least a curious 
coincidence that at Tilly-sur-Seulles, which has in compara- 
tively recent times been the scene of this epidemic of trances 
and visions, the extraordinary pseudo-mystic Vintras lived 
more than fifty years earlier, and was there the subject of 
visions and so-called supernatural revelations, which almost 
gave rise to consequences as deplorable as those of Joachim 
of Fiore in the thirteenth century. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
1 Suarez, Jn Tertiam Partem D. Thomae. Disp. 65, $1. n. 4. 
* The article is entitled ‘‘ Die eucharistischen Wundererscheinungen im 


Lichte der Dogmatik.”’ 
3 El Cristo de la Agonia, p. 40. + 1b. p. 8. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA. 


NE of the most disheartening experiences of the zealous 
() reformer is the delay which inevitably occurs between 
the enthusiastic recognition at some great meeting of the need 
of reform, and even the beginning of action intended to 
supply that need. It is an experience sadly familiar to Catho- 
lics in this non-Catholic country who, feeling the obligations 
laid upon them by their Faith, and seeing the countless oppor- 
tunities of using that talent open to them, form societies to 
promote this or that good object, and at their meetings, with 
their zeal greatly stimulated, plan useful schemes and long 
to set to work. Then they disperse into the cold outside 
atmosphere of indifference and lethargy, and become isolated 
units again; there is no immediate response to their efforts ; 
other interests claim attention; cold water is abundant; the 
immensity of the task is more apparent than the means, 
whether human or divine, of accomplishing it. Accordingly, 
it needs a strong and vivid faith not to be discouraged and 
to go on in spite, maybe, of personal inaptitude and the 
slackness of others, a faith that draws its strength from the 
consciousness that these chilling experiences are largely the 
natural result of our past history and present conditions, and 
that our human efforts are in any case but the means of bring- 
ing into play supernatural influences to which success must be 
finally attributed. 

Four months have passed since the National Catholic Con- 
gress at Liverpool. In summing up the impressions it caused, 
we wrote! that they corresponded to the two characteristics 
of Catholicism—Unity and Truth; in other words, the main 
message of the Congress was the pressing need of more 
effective Catholic co-operation and more insistent Catholic 
propaganda. These needs were eloquently voiced at the time 
by Mr.Edward Eyre’s paper on Catholic Confederation, and by 
the appeal issued through the press by the C.T.S., our pioneer 
lay propaganda association, for funds to start important 
developments of its work. Mr. Eyre’s call to arms, since 


1 THe Montn for September, p. 193. 
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printed and widely distributed,! remains apparently without a 
response, so that people have written to the Catholic press in 
wonder at the silence and inaction of our leaders. Several dio- 
ceses are still unprovided with organizations capable of being 
federated: many diocesan bodies, having the necessary scope, 
still remain outside the confederation. Now, Socialists and 
Bolshevists can unite and federate even internationally, 
although they have no bond of union half so strong as the 
common faith of Catholics, no aim and purpose so noble as the 
spread of God’s Kingdom. Nay, every freak creed and cult, 
every money-making association, seems able to stretch its in- 
fluence far and wide, and win devoted and self-sacrificing 
adherents. But Catholics, members of the social religion 
par excellence, amongst whom in God's cause there should 
be no barrier of race or sex or condition or birth or 
upbringing, remain split up into exclusive cliques, pur- 
suing, no doubt, excellent aims, but wasting time and 
energy and effectiveness through not pursuing them to- 
gether. One notices with pleasure and hopefulness the 
spread of the Catenians, seemingly the only extra diocesan 
association that is making steady progress, but where is 
there any sign of the formation of that body which, as Mr. 
Eyre conclusively proves, the circumstances of the time de- 
mand—a Council representative of all our main Catholic 
societies, capable of asserting the Catholic view on the various 
moral and religious questions in which this infidel age is so 
greatly astray? The other day the New Zealand Parliament, 
swayed by a coterie of bigots, passed a law equivalently 
penalizing Catholic teaching on the sacrament of marriage. 
Where is the united protest that should have gone forth from 
the Catholics of this country in denunciation of that impudent 
invasion of the rights of conscience? As we pointed out 
over two years ago,? and as 7he Tablet has recently recalled,’ 
the Catholics of Georgia, U.S.A., numbering a little more 
than a half per cent of the population, overthrew, by means of 
strenuous, well-directed and united action, the intense anti- 
Catholic influences around them in the press and social life, 
and vindicated, in the most thorough manner, the citizen 
rights of Catholics and the honour of the Faith. It was a 
layman's effort, managed and officered by business men, 


1 St. Vincent's Press, 
2? THE Mont, July 1918, ‘“‘ Catholic Confedeiation.”’ 
3 Issue for Nov. 13th. 
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elected by “ The Catholic Laymen’s Association.” Is such 
a thing possible here? If so, why is it not done? If not, 
why not? 

The chief instrument of the Georgian Association was, and 
is, its Publicity Bureau. It has won respect for the Catholic 
Faith by making the Catholic Faith known. And this, after 
all, is the chief practical aim of united action. We combine 
to defeat falsehood, to assert truth. There is no body which 
can so easily detect what is false and immoral in current 
views or projects as the Church to which we belong, for no 
other body has such complete and exhaustive possession of 
revealed truth. Yet in this most acute crisis, when the war 
has disclosed the inadequacy of all other religions to meet 
the spiritual needs of the day, there are to be found amongst 
us timid souls who think that the time is not opportune for 
any vigorous forward movement, such as was projected in the 
C.T.S. appeal for the establishment of a Publicity Bureau. 
The public has heard nothing more of that appeal, no results 
have been published, it has not been repeated, so we may con- 
clude that something has prevented its success. Apparently, 
there was no driving force behind it, no realization that a 
public appeal rarely has effect unless kept in the public 
mind through various forms of reiteration, and unless further 
supplemented by personal applications. It may be that the 
C.T.S. is not influential enough. It may be that no one 
society is capable of making the effort and winning the sup- 
port necessary to carry such an enterprise through. Such, at 
any rate, is the opinion of several correspondents who have 
written to us, apropos of our note on Catholic Propaganda 
in our November issue. One of these, after calling attention 
to the multitudes of societies engaged on what is in effect the 
same work and appealing to the same limited and perplexed 
public for support, goes on to suggest the amalgamation or 
federation under some such title as the “ Catholic Extension 
Society ” of 

The Catholic Truth Society, 
The Catholic Evidence Guild, 
The Catholic Missionary Society, 
The Guild of Ransom, 

The Catholic Reading Guild, 
The Catholic Reference Library, 
The Bexhill Library,— 


the idea being that all these propaganda societies should con- 
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tinue their work, but co-ordinate their efforts systematically, 
some providing the ammunition, others using it, all surveying 
the whole field and directing operations where the need was 
greatest. The idea seems to us most excellent and oppor- 
tune. Only one might suggest the omission of the Catholic 
Missionary Society from the list,as it is manned exclusively 
by priests, and the substitution of the Catholic Social Guild, 
the function of which is to instil Christianity into economics. 

It is possible that an appeal issued in the name of a Council 
representing these bodies for funds to establish a “ Publicity 
Bureau’ would succeed where the C.T.S. appeal has failed. 
Whether or no, the plan of federation for more effective 
propaganda seems to be the only way out of our present 
lamentable apathy in the face of crying needs. 

J. K. 


THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD. 
‘Go ye out into the highways and by-ways.” 


EOPLE say that our London Sunday is dull: to the 
P pleasure seeker, the excitement hunter, yes, perhaps— 
but the student of humanity, never. Look at Hyde Park, for 
instance. Each public recreation ground is in some sense a 
world in itself, but in ke Park, woflds meet. At different 
hours, and in different places, you can observe all London 
at leisure. The habitué knows that on a fine day, from noon 
to 1.30, good Christians and devotees of fashion parade be- 
tween Grosvenor and Albert Gates. The course is marked 
out by custom, and etiquette forbids deviation. Then in the 
afternoon, between three and six, he who seeks the lighter 
side of life, will gravitate, as it were by instinct, towards the 
Serpentine. There he will find another world, the world of 
arm-in-arm courtship, of solemnity, of giggling gaiety, of 
the home let loose. If he be lonely, or a little cynical, a man 
will find refreshment by the Serpentine. Comedy trips 
around its waters; childhood dominates its life; the British 
spirit that reigns there, is a spirit of jovial peace. 

But we will suppose that our student is in search of ideas, 
and is more attracted by the problems of humanity than its 
calm enjoyments. Let him go to the Marble Arch, and see if 
he be not satisfied. Packed on the broad stretch of gravel 
where many paths meet, the barren ground, which on a week- 
day is guarded by one lonely kiosk, he will discover the 
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enthusiasts of London, crying their wares. A dozen platforms, 
close together, rock beneath a dozen orators. The passer- 
by, before he hears a word, will note the zeal of the speakers. 
Everyone shouts, everyone gesticulates, everyone seems hoarse 
with emotion. What do they talk about? See the labels 
attached to the rostra. Ideas are free; there is a wealth of 
them, religious, political: ‘Humanitarian Deism,” with a 
black man declaiming ; “ Christian Evidence,”’ setting out to 
preach Christ without dogma; “Salvation Army,” fighting 
a good fight, spurred on by the band; “ Free Church,” some- 
thing or other, exposing the sins of all Churches; another 
platform, a private enterprise, dedicated to the downfall of 
Rome; here a zealot, preaching “no war,” class-war only 
excepted ; there another crying “ Liberty ’—liberty alike from 
God and Government; wild ideas, ideas of all sorts, good 
and bad, in these precincts have free scope. Every platform 
has its listeners, its casual crowd, its disciples. On a fine 
day, such is the crush that the various groups intermingle. 
Stragglers at the edge pass from one to the other, atten- 
tive often tonone. Disputes arise; in every audience there is 
probably at least one fire-brand, who, having heckled the 
speaker, breaks off, and harangues his neighbours. It is a 
great scene. Our habitué knows that for years it has been 
thus; the Marble Arch on Sunday is the safety-valve of 
London. 

But if he goes there again later in the afternoon he will 
find things the same, with a difference. In the midst of the 
crowds he will see one platform which wil! attract his notice, 
by reason of an emblem which gives to it unique distinction. 
Before his eye is caught by the label on the rostrum, it will 
be drawn by a crucifix proudly raised above the throng. You 
can see that crucifix, 100 yards away, from a bus in Park 
Lane. After two years’ work, it is firmly established in the 
heart of Idea-land. Those who speak under its protection, 
were at first anxious for its safety. Two years ago, there 
were many in this Hyde Park crowd, who found it a strange 
sign, a sign to be spoken against. The Figure on the Cross 
suggested to them image-worship, not Christ their Saviour. 
All that has changed. 

Sunday by Sunday, and on week-nights too, men and 
women beneath the Cross have explained its meaning. They 
have told the people that Jesus crucified is the Founder of 
the Catholic Church; they have told them that Jesus risen 
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is her living Master; they have dared to give in the open 
lectures on the dogmas of the Faith; they have preached 
Mary, and the Mass, and the Papacy, Penance, and Purga- 
tory. They have won the crowd; at least triumphantly they 
have won their place in it. In a spot where so many con- 
gregate to hear “some new thing,” there is a welcome for 
the old religion that is ever new. 

Let our student draw near and listen for a time to the 
speakers. He will find that they call themselves the “ Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild,” that they are a lay organization, com- 
prising both men and women. If the observer be critical, 
he will no doubt discover that they are not in the first flight 
of speakers, nor are they brilliant scholars. In these respects 
they are probably neither better nor worse than the occupants 
of the various platforms that cluster round them. It is not 
an individual show; nobody shines, except an occasional 
priest, who mounts the rostrum as an honoured guest. 

But these lay-folk, who band themselves together to go 
out into the highways and explain their Church to the world, 
have this advantage over their non-Catholic missionary breth- 
ren, that they have a definite constructive message to give, 
and their feet are standing firm on nineteen centuries of 
changeless truth. Thus it is, I am confident, the matter of 
their teaching, not the manner of it, which impresses itself 
on the heart of the crowd. The Catholic Church comes 
fresh to the modern Englishman; he knows nothing about 
it, except things that are quite untrue. His hostility, when 
he has any, is justified by his belief; no one could fail to 
be hostile if Catholicism were what many suppose. He 
listens, and he begins to realize that the bogies of his imagina- 
tion disappear when he is able to look at them in the light 
of day. The doctrines of the Church hammered into him 
by speaker after speaker begin to impress him with a sense 
of solidity that cheers his British soul. He understands that 
these people who talk to him know what they think, and why 
they think it, that they can give him a steady basis whereon 
to build his life, which is not a matter of any one man’s 
judgment, or of opinion at all. From the Catholic platform 
he is told what God says, and that is at least arresting. He 
is arrested. Our student will see them literally arrested by 
hundreds, 

In the early days of this experiment there were frequent 
interruptions, not infrequently noisy debates. The few who 
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gathered round the crucifix were there to heckle, and ques- 
tions tending to upset the speaker gained the support of the 
crowd. Nowadays all that has altered. There are heck- 
lers still, but it rarely happens that a man is offensive, though 
he may be persistent. It is no longer easy, by being ribald 
in attack, to get a laugh from the audience. Questions are 
nearly always prefaced by “ Excuse me, I’m not against your 
Church,” and there is extraordinarily respectful attention 
while the point is explained. Now all this proves that the 
people of England, fairly represented in Hyde Park, are not 
careless, or anti-clerical, or atheist, but just without a lead. 
They drift about, they will listen to anything, they are as 
sheep without a shepherd; but they will listen, not for a 
minute or two, but with patience, hour after hour, to the 
humblest man or woman who will tell them the truths of 
God. There is no sensational appeal about the Catholic 
platform. It is religion in its least emotional, its sanest guise. 
Slowly and surely, from its hub in London, the Guild is 
spreading over the land. It is working hard, it is winning 
experience, it is praying for help in its great endeavour. Sure 
of its mission, it is far from cocksure, or heedless of the 
dangers which surround it. 

“A lot of lay-folk preaching Catholicism! Where are the 
priests?’”” We can imagine our observer, should he happen 
to be Catholic, giving a start of surprise. And such a critic 
the Guild would answer, if I mistake not, somehow thus: 
“You, dear sir, cannot be more conscious than we are our- 
selves of our own shortcomings. We are not content—oh! 
very far from it. We know the risks that we run. We are 
raw recruits, plunging into a great fight, barely fit for the 
contest. But we are recruits in the regular Army, volunteers 
under discipline. Don’t despise us, but come and help us, 
you of riper experience. We shall improve just in proportion 
as we are drilled and encouraged. Give us advice, give us 
prayers, try to believe in us, and send us men.” 

R. S. 





THE MORAL ASPECT OF DIVIDENDS. 


N connection with certain recent expression of opinion by 
I Catholic writers (J. Clayton in Black/riars, September, 
1920; H. Lucas and Canon Villiers in 7he Universe, October 
Istand 8th; W. H. Kent in Zhe Tablet, October 8th) on the 
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lawfulness or otherwise, of accepting interest on loans, or 
more specifically on money invested in commercial under- 
takings, it may be worth while recording that, during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, a warm controversy broke 
out, and was carried on, not without acrimony, among the 
Catholics of Germany on this precise topic. It was known as 
“the 5% controversy " (as though any higher rate of interest 
were unthinkable among decent persons), and the facts are 
very clearly set forth by Father Bernard Duhr in his 
Geschichte der Jesuitem in den Lianden deutscher Ziinge, 
Vol. I. pp. 713 ff. (and, incidentally, on pp. 24, 35). What 
follows is no more than a brief summary of Duhr’s account 
of the matter. 

The discovery of America and of the sea passage to the 
East Indies opened out new prospects of commerce, and gave 
rise to a demand for capital which far exceeded all previous 
experience. Persons who were not themselves engaged in 
commerce were desirous of sharing in the promised riches 
of those far-off lands by lending their money at interest. But 
the old prohibition against demanding interest on loans, ex- 
cept on one or other of the recognized extrinsic titles,—viz., 
gain forgone (ducrum cessans) or insurance against loss (peri- 
culum sortis) or depreciation (damnum emergens, which, 
however, could have no place in the case of money loans)— 
stood in the way. In Germany, at the time of the great 
Catholic revival or counter-reformation, the question became 
a burning one. The problem was especially pressing for the 
Jesuit Fathers, who at that time were taking a very prominent 
part in the movement. As early as 1562, the Fathers found 
themselves in difficulties as to the direction to be given to 
penitents, and on December 29th of that year, the Father 
General, Laynez, wrote to Father Elderen to the effect that 
a commercial annuity (“‘eine Rente,” #.e., dividend-bearing 
stock) might be lawfully bought, but that for a personal loan 
no clear interest might be charged. Confessors are to follow 
the common, not the most rigid, teaching of theologians. 
He refers, however, to an instruction given by Father Jerome 
Nadal, who lays it down that the three “ titles’’ named above 
are the only legitimate basis of a claim for interest. In 1564, 
Blessed Peter Canisius was blamed, by the Catholic laity, 
for his opposition to the taking of interest. In 1568, Father 
Hoffzeus writes that penitents have no scruple on the subject. 
They regard the whole matter as an affair of free mutual con- 
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tract, and Father Schorich plainly declares that the German 
Catholics will not hear of any prohibition of commercial 
interest. In 1573, Father Jaspar Haywood, who in private 
and in public was the declared and uncompromising opponent 
of the lawfulness of interest on investments, complains that 
Hoffzeus has commanded him to keep silence on the subject 
till his (Hoffzus’) return from Rome. Father Dietrich 
Canisius warmly supported Haywood. In 1575, Bishop 
Egolf of Augsburg threatened with suspension, and perhaps 
actually suspended, confessors who should absolve penitents 
guilty of the practice in question; but in the following year 
his successor, Bishop Maynard, strongly took the opposite 
view. Father Rosephius laments that the Jesuit Fathers find 
themselves in a very awkward position; for on the one hand 
they are confronted by the common teaching of theologians 
and canonists, and on the other the Bishop not only tolerates 
the practice, but orders that this view be acted on. The 
Jesuit Fathers were, he says, regarded as out of date, narrow- 
minded, and so forth. In 1576, Dietrich Canisius writes to 
Father General Mercceur that Haywood has been relieved of 
his professor’s chair; his uncompromising attitude and out- 
spokenness having caused no little trouble. In the same 
year, the Father General, having consulted the Pope, writes 
to Hoffzus that penitents who accuse themselves of this 
practice must not be absolved, but that the question is not 
to be ventilated in the pulpit. But there were signs of a 
tendency towards greater tolerance. For about the same time 
appeared, from the pen of the learned jurisconsult, Gaspar 
Caballius, a 7ractatus commerciorum et usurarum (Venice, 
1576), in which the lawfulness of charging and accepting 
commercial interest was ably defended ; and the great banker, 
Marcus Fugger, wrote that he would no longer take a Jesuit 
for his confessor by reason of the strictness of their teaching. 
He would be ready to forgo interest on money /ext¢, if the 
Jesuits would somehow enable him to dorrow free of charge. 
He held a million and a half (kronen presumably), for which 
he had to pay 5 per cent, or even as much as IO per cent. 
As a summing up of the whole position, Duhr refers to 
Gregory de Valentia’s Zheologia Scholastica (1595, pp. 
1632 ff.), in which the learned author says that a penitent 
is certainly not to be advised to accept interest, but that if he 
is determined to do so, a way out of the difficulty may be 
found by pointing out to him the nature of a contractus 
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trinus, which we will not attempt to do here. But we do 
think that the lawfulness of charging and accepting com- 
mercial interest rests on a common convention (justified by 
its serving the general good), which in its turn is based on a 
contractual relation between lender and borrower. 

And if the question be raised, how a contract can be valid 
which seems to conflict with a principle long since laid down 
and consistently maintained by the Church, the answer would 
seem to be this. That which is condemned is the receiving 
of an unearned income at the expense of another. But if 
the contract, or rather the whole class of contracts, under 
which a moderate interest is charged can be shown to be for 
the general good, then it must, or at least may, be held, 
that the borrower, in common with the rest of the public, 
benefits, if not by the individual transaction, at least by the 
system of which the particular transaction is a part. For 
the rest, it is hardly necessary, but may be useful, to point 
out that the Church’s infallibility in morals is in nowise com- 
promised by the incidents of this controversy. Whatever may 
have been the nature of the conversation with the Pope which 
led to Mercceur’s letter, above mentioned, the Pope’s words 
were obviously not in the nature of a dogmatic pronounce- 
ment addressed to the whole Church. So far as official utter- 
ances are concerned, the Holy Father and his successors may 
be said to have wisely abstained from intervention in the 
discussion. The Church has always condemned, and still 
condemns, wsury, which in essence is the exaction of an ex- 
cessive return for ministering to another’s needs.! 

H. L. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The miners, having drifted into a strike for 

— “ an object which did not call for that ex- 
Coal oui. treme resort, drifted out again in the same 
inconclusive way, having secured their two 

shillings increase of pay, and having agreed, in conjunction with 
the owners, to increase the output. The result may be con- 
sidered satisfactory, for it recognizes that output depends as much 
on the owners as on the men, but it might, one would think, have 
been achieved at much less cost. A strike, like war, means the 
break-down of civilization, a return to methods of barbarism, 


1 See “‘The Church and the Money Lender,” by H. Irwin, S.J., in THE 
MontTH, Nov. Dec. 1913, Jan. 1914. 
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a refusal on one side or the other, or on both, to recognize 
justice and not self-interest as the rule of conduct. And like 
war it brings want and sorrow on the hosts of innocent people 
who are not parties to the dispute, and renders even the victors 
sensibly poorer. Much of the miners’ increase of pay must now 
go to refill the Trade Union coffers depleted by the two weeks 
strike: there will be less money in the owners’ hands to develop 
the mines, whilst the injury to trades and manufacturers that 
depend on coal, and to the unfortunate foreigner from whom 
exports were cut off, remains without any compensating advan- 
tage. The State cannot legislate to prevent strikes, except in- 
directly by enforcing contracts, without making the worker a 
serf, but it can and should so regulate industrial conditions that 
all reasonable grounds for striking are removed. When an in- 
dustry is essential to the existence of the community, no pursuit 
of private interests should be allowed to prevent its proper work- 
ing. Both parties in this industry are too ready to hold the 
consumer up to ransom in order to bring pressure to bear on each 
other. The National Wages Board, which is to be set up in 
the near future and which is, we presume, to regulate wages in 
regard both to output and to profits, is an assertion of the right 
of the community at large not to have its well-being exposed to 
continual detriment through the quarrels of miners and mine- 
owners, nor yet to be exploited through their combination. 


It has been clear for a long time back that 
President Wilson in his embassy to Europe 
after the war did not represent the majority of 
the American people. It was @ Priori so un- 
likely that a man in his position could really misinterpret the 
spirit of the U.S. constitution and misjudge the influence of his 
opponents that European observers were bound to take him at 
his own valuation. Whether he could have “ made good ” on his 
return had his health remained unbroken we cannot now tell. 
That the States repudiate him and his methods is emphatically 
shown by the November elections, which designated Senator 
Harding, the Republican nominee, as the next President by an 
overwhelming majority. We still hope that it was President 
Wilson’s methods rather than his ideals that were thus rejected, 
and that the principles of humanity and justice, the great moral 
foundations of international peace, which he voiced so eloquently 
during the war, continue to be the creed of the American people. 
That these ideals were lost sight of in the Peace Conference it- 
self, and have had very little influence in European diplomacy 
since, is all the more reason why the United States, the financial 
masters of the world, should insist upon their recognition. After 
all it is to President Wilson we owe the League of Nations, such as 


Wilson Defeated 
but not his 
Ideals. 
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it is. Without his insistence on its becoming an integral part of 
the Peace Treaty, we may be sure that European influences of the 
militarist kind would have worked to postpone its formation in- 
definitely, just as they are working now to strangle it in its cradle. 
We have never wavered in our conviction, formed long before 
the war, that the safety of civilization depends, humanly speaking, 
upon the extension of the reign of law to international dealings 
and the elimination therefrom of that appeal to force which 
connotes either mistrust or defiance of justice. It is, as we 
conceive it, the teaching of Christianity, promulgated by many 
Popes, not least by our present Holy Father, who, in his famous 
Peace Note of August 1917, projected, before President Wilson 
did, the ideal of the League of Nations, and in his Encyclical last 
Pentecost reiterated his plea 


that all States, putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite 
in one League, or rather a sort of family of peoples, cal- 
culated both to maintain their own independence and safe- 
guard the order of human society. What specially [the 
Pope goes on] amongst other reasons calls for such an asso- 
ciation of nations is the need, generally recognized, of mak- 
ing every effort to abolish or reduce the enormous burden of 
military, expenditure which States can no longer bear! sa 
as to prevent these disastrous wars, or at least to remove, 
as far as possible, the danger of them. 


The League of Nations already existed in embryo when the Pope 
wrote these words, but its influence was negligible because it 
represented only some of the victorious nations and was over- 
shadowed, as it Still is, by the Supreme Council of the Allies. 


But the Christian should not despair of 
the League, however inadequately it yet repre- 
sents the Christian ideal. Rather should he fol- 
low the counsel of Cardinal Bourne, who lately 
said: “* Every Catholic, when he is tempted to find fault, should 
rather go down on his knees and beg of Almighty God to draw 
out of this imperfect instrument something which will realize 
better His own Divine purposes.” It is our belief that the 
growing appreciation of the only alternative—competition in the 
arts of destruction inspired by fear and hate—will force the 
people to force their rulers to come to an agreement to establish 
peace. For it is now the people’s concern in a very near and 


The League 
our sole Bulwark 
against Barbarism. 


1 “Not less than zo per cent of the world’s Budgets are this year to be 
devoted to war, or preparation for war: and in the view of one distinguished 
banker, the civilized world is faced with the task of choosing between disarma- 
ment and repudiatign” (Times leader, Nov. 16, 1920) ; and this two years after 
the war that was to end war! 

2 « The Pope’s Latest Message of Peace,"’ C.T.S., 2d. 
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literal sense. Not only will their manhood be drafted into 

colossal armies, but non-combatants themselves, women and chil- 

dren, the aged and the infirm, will be the objects of direct 

attack. It is even questionable whether armies will ever mect 

in the field. Fighting in Mesopotamia is now largely done by 

bombing from aeroplanes which, from the nature of the case, ° 
slay innocent non-combatants as well as soldiers. Marshal Foch, 

who does not believe in Leagues of Nations, says that the “ next 

war ” will be in the air, and our military men say our survival 

depends upon our flying supremacy. None of these professionals 

can conceive of another and a better and a cheaper way of sur- 

viving, viz., by alliance rather than by competition. Last month, 
by way of pushing the claims of the new warfare to their grim 
but logical conclusion, we pointed out that there is no ethical 
difference between poisoning a city by gas and by tainted water. 
Lord Moulton was quoted as foreseeing the universal use of gas, 
or rather “ toxic substances,” in warfare, and we asked, equiva- 
lently, why not disease germs?! Now we find that our suggestion 
had long ago been anticipated. In February last, General 
Swinton, in a debate at the United Service Institution, said :2 


The final form of human strife, as I regard it, is germ 
warfare. I think it will come to that, and, so far as I can 
see, there is no reason why it should not, if you mean to 
fight. 

The General is right. Once you abandon the Christian limits of 
warfare, which confined fighting to the professional armies, there 
is no depth of fiendish barbarity to which you may not sink. It 
is to save us from this lapse into bestial savagery that the League 
of Nations has arisen as the last hope of war-tortured humanity. 
It isa frail barrier as yet, but the civilized peoples can strengthen 
it more and more. What blindness makes them hesitate? 


Hitherto only the Council of the League of 


a rae . Nations has met and acted. On November 
eagu pacar ae aan Reese 
Assembly. 15th there began at Geneva the session of the 


League Assembly, whose special function it is 
to consider the admission of new members and the re-casting 
of obsolete or obsolescent treaties. But its scope also includes 
any matters “within the sphere of action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world,” and it is immediately con- 
fronted with the Polish and Armenian problems—difficulties 
which the Supreme Council passed on to the Council of the 

1 A New Zealand doctor, a bacteriologist and an unbeliever, told the writer 
that he had offered at the beginning of the war to infect the Rhine with cholera, 
but that the Government had refused. Possibly he was romancing, but, if our 
propheis are right, future Governments will not wait for such proposals, 

2 Report in Journal of the Institution for May. 
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League, and the Council to the Assembly. It cannot solve these 
problems, because as yet it has no force but public opinion at 
its back, and neither the irresponsible militarists at Vilna nor 
the savage Turk in Asia Minor is amenable to public opinion. 
And even if they were, international public opinion is not yet 
organized and operative, for several great nations, notably the 
United States, stand outside the League, and France seems op- 
posed to the admission of Germany. That opposition is in- 
telligible in the light of past history and recent experience. 
Germany in the war made a determined attack at the very life 
of France. Germany since the war has given little signs of a 
change of heart. It will need the persuasion that admission to 
the League is actually the best way to sccure reparation for the 
past and security for the future to overcome French resistance. 
We hope that conviction may be reached. Otherwise, there is 
the practical certainty of Germany becoming the nucleus of a 
rival League and Europe once more grouping itself into opposite 
armed camps. France, not being able to contemplate making 
Germany a friend, would like to make her impotent as an enemy. 
The bare attempt, for it cannot succeed, would necessitate the 
prolonging of a hostile atmosphere for generations. Buta hostile 
atmosphere would prevent the economic restoration of Europe, 
which needs, as the recent international Financial Conference 
has shown, the free and friendly co-operation of all States. Just 
as the League cannot fruitfully discuss economic affairs without 
the presence of all the parties affected, so no satisfactory political 
adjustments can be made over the heads and without the assent 
of those concerned. 


Moreover, no real reduction of armaments, the 

The First Aim = fruitful source of war and the cause of much 
ca. economic waste, can be made unless the great 
States all simultaneously take part in it. And 

for this reason as a necessary preliminary all armament manu- 
facture should be in national hands. That is the one industry 
which it is imperatively necessary to nationalize. If the dead- 
ening effect of tradition and the active resistance of vested in- 
terests did not concur to blind folk to the fact, the folly of 
allowing the materials of war to become matters of ordinary 
commerce would be at once apparent. Anyone setting out to 
frame a model State would at once remove such manufacture 
from private hands. For private manufacturers of war-material 
must find a market for their goods, and that market is not main- 
tained unless there is fairly regular consumption. Consequently 
there are large sections of the community—the armament firms 
and their shareholders—whose interests, whose livelihood per- 
haps, demand a constant state of warfare, and in pursuit of 
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their own profits they will not scruple to’stimulate dissension. We 
cannot imagine Krupps to be singular in this matter, and in re- 
gard to Krupps, it was proved in 1913 that the firm had deputies 
in its pay, owned newspapers, and actually suborned agents in 
the French press to stir up anti-German feelings, in order that 
the consequent chauvinisme might quicken the armament trade! 
In Article 8, paragraph 5 of the League Covenant it is stated— 
“The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections.” We trust that through that common agree- 
ment they will proceed to nationalize that particular business, 
and enable our traders in guns and shells to turn to the more pro- 
ductive undertaking of fashioning the instruments of peace. It 
is a crime against both national and international welfare that 
any large groups of people should have a direct financial interest 
in the prevalence of war. 


It should be equally plain that people possess- 


Prohibition k z : ? , : 
Defeated in ing a direct financial interest in the excessive 
Scotland. consumption of strong drink may also be 


reckoned a menace to social welfare. The 
State recognizes this possibility by insisting on such people being 
licensed, making the annual renewal of the licence contingent 
on the proper use of it, and surrounding the conduct of the 
business by a mass of restrictive legislation. Against this legis- 
lation and the social reforms it aims at, the liquor trade fights 
fiercely, and it has become highly organized for the purpose. Its 
influence, direct and indirect, on the legislative body is very great, 
and not always for the public good. However it may contend 
that it abhors excess and the evils that follow, the fact remains 
that its interest directly depends on the amount of liquor con- 
sumed, and that any legislation or change in social customs which 
would diminish the waste of money on unnecessary drinking 
strikes straight at its financial welfare. For this reason we regret 
the bungling tactics which recently resulted in the practical de- 
feat of the 1913 Scottish Temperance Act which came into force 
last June. The agitation for reform, which is sorely needed 
in Scotland as elsewhere, was captured by extremists, headed 
by the redoubtable “ Pussyfoot ” himself, and the issue was joined 
not on reform, the reduction of licences, and the removal of 
various abuses of the trade, but on the question of total pro- 
hibition. That policy we have often denounced as un-Christian, 
anti-civic, tainted with Manicheism, and an unwarrantable in- 
terference with human liberty. In the struggle between “ wets ” 
and “drys” in Scotland the welfare of the reasonably moist 
was lost sight of. The “local option” actually exercised was 
between “no change’ and “ no licence,”’ the third possibility, 
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the removal of excessive facilities for drink, being practically 
lost sight of. Asa consequence a few residential districts, whose 
inhabitants can afford to keep drink at home, have gone dry, 
whilst the rest of the country, faced with the alternative of total 
deprivation of liquor, have naturally voted the status guo. If 
the Local Option policy is to succeed, Prohibition will have to 
be eliminated from the choice proposed. So long as the majority 
of the public can obtain drink only in the public-house, it is not 
reasonable or just to deprive a district altogether of those in- 
stitutions, even by a majority vote. The evils of the Trade in 
our opinion can best be removed by regulating the manufacture 
and removing from the sale the element of private profit; in 
other words, by State Purchase and State Control. 


The grant of women’s suffrage in the States 


pay has added about 26 million more voters to the 
Citizens. electorate there. Now that practically all the 


English-speaking communities have thus re- 
cognized woman’s right to citizenship the time is near when no 
nation claiming to be civilized will deny it. We trust that, 
stimulated by the express encouragement of the Holy Father, 
Catholic women will regard the use of the vote as a matter 
of duty and conscience. Catholic men have often failed in this 
respect, notably in France but here as well, not recognizing the 
responsibilities of citizenship, and the share they have in bad 
government, unless their votes stand in protest against it. There 
is an immense amount for the conscientious voter, whether male 
or female, to do, before woman gets complete justice. Since 
the world began it has been managed by men and, almost in- 
evitably and unconsciously, from the man’s point of view. Liter- 
ature of every sort, even prayers and devotions, just because of 
the mere inconvenience of the double pronoun, has a predomin- 
antly male cast.1._ And there is a natural tendency, which needs 
to be noted and guarded against, in the legislation of the Church, 
officered as she is entirely by men, not to hold the balance evenly 
between the sexes. Not a few theologians have spoken of women 
as “inferior” to men, a wholly unwarranted determination of 
status, if only because there is lacking a common standard of 
comparison. It is time, we think, for theologians, especially 
moral theologians, to take account of the changed conditions of 
the modern world, changes above all in regard to woman's posi- 
tion, occupation, and outlook, which were wholly unknown to 
the great classical moralists, liable as they were, as every genera- 
tion is liable, to take what they saw around them as fixed and 

' St. John, of all people, speaks in the Apocalypse (xiv. 4.) of the virgins 
that follow the Lamb, as exclusively male! And an excellent little publication 
of the C.T.S., The Layman's Sacramentary, has a section on ‘‘ The Churching of 
Women,” showing that, in spite of its title, it is meant for both sexes. 
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normal. Just as no one has yet arisen to speak magisterially 
and in detail, as De Lugo did in his time, of the whole ethical 
bearing of the capitalist system, so no one has yet shown explicitly 
how Christian principles should be applied to the treatment of 
woman in industry. Let our woman voters, then, study, reflect, 
write and speak if they have the faculty, and vote as a matter 
of conscience, and thus bring their due contribution to the forma- 


tion of public opinion on all matters of social justice. 


United Catholic The annual meeting of the National Catholic 
ition te Welfare Council of the United States, which 
U.S.A. was held at Washington on September 22nd 
and 23rd, recalls the strenuous efforts which 
are being made by the Hierarchy of that vast country to apply 
a common policy to the innumerable social problems which 
clamour for solution and which are not merely diocesan. Public 
education and health, temperance, marriage, Catholic leakage— 
all these and similar questions in their moral bearings can only 
be effectively treated if considered nationally: the weli-being 
of each member is the concern of the whole body. At the first 
meeting of the Council the general outlines of the national or- 
ganization was planned, an administrative committee was formed, 
and the whole work divided into five departments. The general 
scheme was completed in December, the special departments set 
to work, and it was their reports that the assembled Hierarchy 
had presented to them in September last. The Audletin of the 
movement for October declares: 

The Welfare Council begins its second year of life and 
of activity. It has already, in a remarkable and effective 
way, shown the wonderful wealth of Catholic activity and 
Catholic service throughout the country: it has unified our 
Catholic organizations, leaving to all their autonomy: it has 
made Catholic faith a greater factor in American Catholic 
life: and under its leaders it will, without doubt, be a 
further source of strength, of help and co-operation to the 
entire Catholic body of the country. 

One definite result of the Welfare Council, which illustrates a 
topic already dealt with in this issue, has been the formation of 
two nation-wide bodies, the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women, which represent 
all the minor diocesan and parochial organizations, and enable 
the resources of the Catholic Body to be applied to national 
needs. Already the Men's Council has established a Social 
Workers’ Training School and a Bureau of Catholic Immigra- 
tion. Be it noted that it was the war that enabled Catholics in 
America to realize practically the benefits of co-operation. The 
Welfare Council itself and many of its activities came into being 
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under stress of war, and are now being made permanent in the 
cause of peace. Are we, too, not to try to perpetuate the teaching 
of the war amongst ourselves, who are faced with much the same 
conditions as are our American brethren? 


? As was shown in our last issue, the question of 

Anglican ‘ . : 
Vagueness about ‘Piscopacy, which involves the whole character 
Orders. of the sacrament of Orders, is likely to prove 
an insurmountable barrier to the reunion of 
non-Catholic sects. If Orders is really a sacrament, conferring 
special grace and supermatural powers which mark off clerics 
from lay-folk, then no one can validly receive it who does not 
believe init. Toask Nonconformists to submit to the rite, simply 
to reassure Anglicans to whom they may wish to minister, and 
without exacting faith in its sacramental character, would be to 
risk committing a sacrilege. And in the same way, if Anglican 
clergymen were to receive Catholic ordination, whilst maintain- 
ing that they were already true priests, just because “ Rome” 
insisted on it, they too would be profaning the sacrament. This 
the Archbishop of Brisbane did not realize when he said at the 
Southend Congress on October 28th—‘ Though I am as certain 
of my Orders as I am of anything, I should be willing to kneel 
before a Roman bishop to satisfy his conscience."’ To satisfy 
someone else’s conscience is not a right motive for receiving a 
sacrament. No man certain of already possessing Orders has a 
right to submit even to conditional re-ordination. Once a priest, 
always a priest. Of course, if the Archbishop does not believe 
in Orders as a sacrament, then he would be justified in applying 
for the rite, viewed as a sort of external mark of recognition. 
But he would apply in vain, for no “ Roman ” bishop could pos- 
sibly administer the sacrament to a non-believer. Many of the 
cross-purposes manifest in this movement for unity are due to 
a want of clear definition of essential things. Until what one 
is bound to believe is settled, how hopeless to expect unity of 
belief. Owing to this vagueness of doctrine the Lambeth Con- 
ference might be thought to have been more anxious that Noncon- 
formists should receive ordination than that they should believe 

in it. 

Vagueness is, and must be, the resort of those 
Modernist who do not know the truth. But it is also the 
Casuistry. resort of those who wish to disguise their ad- 
hesion to error. One of the chief devices of 
the Modernists was to throw doubt upon the adequacy of human 
language to convey certain and absolute truth. They made much 
of its metaphorical character and of the changes that time causes 
in the meanings of words. Yet in spite of such changes scholar- 
ship can determine what precisely Aristotle or A:schylus meant 
to say, and can appreciate the xwances of Cicero’s familiar letters. 
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It is only when there is question of St. Paul’s Greek or the Latin 
of St. Augustine that we must doubt and differ. A striking 
example of this Modernistic affectation occurs in a letter to the 
Church Times (Nov. 19th), written by the Anglican Dean of 
Carlisle in answer to a fellow-Anglican, who wished to find out 
whether the Dean believed that Christ is God. “ I must not be 
taken to admit,’ wrote Dr. Rashdall, “that I hold that ‘ our 
Lord’s Divinity differed in degree but not in kind from the 
divinity that exists in every man’.” That sounds satisfactory, 
for it seems to imply that the Dean holds that Christ’s Divinity 
is different in kind from that of man. But no; your Modernist 
is not so easily caught. ‘“ I could not say ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to this 
suggestion,” the Dean proceeds, “ without first asking what is 
the difference between a difference in kind and a difference in 
degree. I might even be tempted to ask your correspondent 
whether the difference between a difference in kind and a differ- 
ence in degree was itself a difference in kind or a difference in 
degree?”” Thus in answer to the most momentous question that 
man can be asked—‘ What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is 
He?’—this sorry fooling is all that an Anglican dignitary can 
bring himself to utter. In vain does another Anglican clergy- 
man in the next issue of the paper, urge that the phrase the 
“Deity of Christ "’ should be used instead of the “ divinity of 
Christ.” The modern Arian who wants to pass for a Christian 
would have no difficulty in speaking of the “ deity ” in man. 


One can hardly go out into the streets these 

The Right winter afternoons without meeting the sadden- 

to Work. ing spectacle of a procession of the unem- 
ployed. It is a stern indictment and reproach 

of our industrial system that these men, to whom God has given 
the gift of life and the right to maintain it by labour, should be 
deprived of the opportunity of doing so by blind, uncontrolled 
economic forces. They are landless and propertyless men, who 
have no means of living but their work, yet they have a claim 
for sustenance on the land that gave them birth. Something has 
come between them and their birth-right. To say that no change 
of our economic system could be devised which would provide 
for them is to arraign Providence of injustice. These men have 
too little because others have too much. “ There is wealth in 
plenty,” wrote Cardinal Bourne in 1918, “ to satisfy both workers 
and capitalists. The problem to be solved is to find a way of 
distributing the surplus wealth.” The unemployed are steadily 
growing in number, and more than half of them, over 200,000, 
are demobilized soldiers. They are receiving a dole. So long 
as the country’s wealth is as unevenly distributed as it is, the 
right to work, #.e., to have work in order to live, connotes the 
right to be maintained when out of work. If society does not 
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provide its members with the means of supporting themselves, 
society must itself support them: in other words, the plea of the 
genuinely unemployed—either work or maintenance—is a just 
onc. The Catholic Church is not responsible for these conse- 
quences of capitalism, for she has always condemned its abuses. 
The Holy Father has taken occasion of the 
fifteenth centenary of St. Jerome’s death to 
publish an Encyclical eulogising the great 
Scripture scholar and commending his example 
to all the faithful. He recalls what his predecessors have done 
to promote the study of the Bible, and adds warm exhortations 
of hisown. The loss of faith outside the Church is largely due 
to the supposed overthrow of the authority of the Scriptures. 
The Higher Critics and the Rationalists between them have at- 
acked the Christian faith through the sacred records, withdrawn 
from the protection of their divinely-appointed guardian. No 
work is more necessary for the restoration of the faith amongst 
outsiders than a clear and authoritative statement of the place 
held by the Old and the New Testament respectively in the 
Christian system. And as the Church no longer discourages 
the reading of the Bible, as heretics, forcing it into undue pro- 
minence, once compelled her to do, but rather strongly counsels 
her children to make assiduous use of this form of devotion, 
such an explanation is also needed, especially as regards the 
Old Testament, for the benefit of the faithful. Neither Old nor 
New Testament is casy to understand, and both need a skilled 
and authoritative interpreter. 

We may take occasion in this connection to recommend that 
important enterprise, the new Westininster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which is fulfilling the task, long overdue, of presenting 
English-speaking Catholics with an accurate translation from the 
originals, carefully annotated and printed in an eminently read- 
ible form. One of the four volumes of the New Testament— 
‘St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches "—has been completed, and 
portions of the others. The war and its evil legacy of high costs 
have delayed the work, but, adequately supported, it should be 
finished in a reasonable time. That its purpose is even yet not 
understood by some is evident from some ill-natured and captious 
remarks which we regret to see that our esteemed contemporary 
The Ecclesiastical Review has admitted to its pages.t| There 
a writer, who has evidently only seen the version of St. Mark, 
brushes aside the whole attempt with a few unworthy sneers. 
Apart from considerations of justice and charity, a work 
in which a well-known American scholar, the late Father Gigot, 
has collaborated would seem to deserve better treatment than that 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary ey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.} 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Asceticism and the Gospel [C. Bolger, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1920, p. 500]. 
Civil Law, The New Code and [T. Slater, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, 


Nov., 1920, p. 460]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

‘*Anglicanism” in U.S.A. [7ad/e¢, Nov. 13, 1920, p. 652]. 

Bigotry in the New Zealand Parliament: attack on Catholic Marriage 
Law [F. M. Z. in Universe, Nov. 12, 1920, p. 2]. 

Jewish-Masonry, The Clergy and [E. Jouin in Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
Nov. I—15, 1920, p. 321]. 

Pilgrim Fathers, Mistaken Eulogies of [ J. ]. Walsh in America, Oct. 23, 
1920, p. 5]- 

Portugal : the war of the Secret Societies against the Church in [R. Martin, 
in Messenger, Oct., 1920, p. 159]. 

Proselytism in Ireland [E. J. Quigley in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Oct., 1920, p. 289]. 

Rationalists’ dread of Argument from Design [P. M. Perier in Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologetigue, Oct. 15. 1920, p. 65] 

Reunion, Protestant character of Lambeth proposals [7ad/et, Nov. 20, 
1920, p. 663]. 

Unity and Lambeth Conference [V. McNabb, O.P., in Blackfriars, Oct., 


1920, p. 381]. 
Zionism, The Dangers of [7ad/e/, Nov. 27, 1920, p. 696]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholicism, its future in England [H. Belloc in Umnzverse, Oct. 29, 1920, 
p. 8]. How it made Civilization [J. Keating, S.J., in A/onth, Dec., 1920, 
- 507). 
“ italy : The Cay holic Partito Populare in [R. Egerton in Catholic Times, 
Oct. 30, 1920, p. g 

Jerome, St. [A ‘@ Alés in E/udes, Nov. 5, 1920, p. 294]. 

Manning, Social Work of Cardinal [S. Leslie in Dudlin Review, Oct., 
1920, p. 219]. 

Papacy, Kesumption of Relations between France and the [Dr. J. A. 
Baisnée, S.S., in Catholic World, Oct., 1920, p. 1]. 

Pope and Italy: Statement of Papal position [Osservatore Romano in 
Tablet, Nov. 2, 1920, p. 442}. 

Portugal, State of Religion in [M. H. MacInerny, O.P., in /rish Ecclesé- 
astical Necord, Oct., 1920, p. 276]. 

Profits? What are Fair [H. Lucas in Universe, Oct. 1, 1920, p. 10). 

Sacred Heart, Consecration of Families to the: Father M. Crawley 
Boevey and the Apostleship of Prayer [J]. MacDonnell, S.J., in Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Oct., 1920, p. 331). 

Savonarola: Estimate of his character [A. Leman in Revue Pratigue 
@ Apologétique, Oct. 1, 1920, p. 5]. 

Syon Abbey, The History Frey. L. Comox in Dudlin Review, Oct., 1920, 


p- 249]. 
Vatican Council, Work of [H. Lucas in Dudlin Review, Oct., 1920, 


p- 161]. 











REVIEWS 


1—AMATEUR MORAL THEOLOGY ! 


HIS book is an attempt to put before Anglican clergy- 

men who hear confessions some of the principles of 
Moral Theology. One of the Reports attached to the 
‘‘Lambeth Encyclical,” 1920, expressed the wish that some 
standard work should be compiled by Anglican writers which 
might be accepted as embodying that Church’s moral teach- 
ing in the light of current needs. The present book is appar- 
ently the outcome of that suggestion. It deserves a careful 
and sympathetic reading, if only for the purpose of judging 
how the science of morals is developing in the Anglican 
Church. Much on the subject has recently been issued from 
Anglican sources, and, in so far as these writings go back 
to Catholic tradition, they are generally sound. In this case, 
the book under review goes for its moral teaching chiefly to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Gury, Scaramelli, and Father Slater, 
with whose works, and those of other Catholic theologians, 
the author shows a wide acquaintance. The psychological 
context of the book is referable, we think, to McDougall, 
Starbuck, and Welton. 

In general, the merits of the book are that it is very read- 
able, aims at being scientific, and is happily more concerned 
with progress in Christian virtue or ascetic theology than with 
the dissection of sins or with casuistry. The blemishes are 
that it is diffuse and vague, it misconceives Catholic teaching, 
and is polemical and unrestrained in dealing with Catholic 
moral theologians, especially on the subject of the much mis- 
understood system of probabilism. Too frequently the 
author, as amateurs will, sets out to correct his Catholic 
sources and to show how their teaching is wrong and dan- 
gerous to Christian morality. But he does not prove his 
strictures to be well-founded: he merely asserts. Conse- 
quently, however sympathetic with this well-meant effort to 
present to untrained readers the principles of a highly-de- 
veloped science, the Catholic must condemn what are nothing 
else than misrepresentations, or at the least astonishing mis- 
apprehensions of Catholic doctrine. The book offends greatly 


' Some Principles of Moral Theology and their Application. By Kenneth 
E. Kirk, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Sheffield. London : 
Longmans. Pp. xviii. 282. Price, 15s. net. 1920. 
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in this respect, and we regret to have to say so, for without 
these faults, it might not have been without its use to Catho- 
lics. Then again, to attempt, as the writer does, an exfente 
between classical Catholic theologians and Anglican divines 
is to try to mix oil and water. The Anglican is individual 
and eclectic: the Catholic, in the stream of divinely guaran- 
teed tradition, views his subject as a whole and in the light of 
history. 

To justify our general criticism, let us give a few examples 
of points we find defective. Catholic moral theology is said 
to be too “juristic.”” What system, we ask, could fail to 
be juristic that has to explain the Decalogue, the precepts 
of the Church, and the Canon Law? Moral theology is not 
strictly Ascetic theology, however some writers may wish to 
confound the two; nor, still less, is ita speculum per/ectionis 
In the Catholic system, the priest has not unlimited authority 

13, and recourse to him does not blunt the individual 
conscience, otherwise the more faithful the Catholic to his 
religious duties, the more callous he would become. Is it 
so? Mr. Kirk, at any rate, can have no possible grounds for 
saying so: he is arguing, incorrectly, @ priovi. Why should 
the penitent Anglican be in less danger of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation than the Catholic, because the former confesses 
of his own accord and seldom? It is precisely becaus 
Catholics are bound to confess mortal sin, that they are in no 
danger of losing that sense of sin which the author (p. 61 
rightly avers to be deficient in the modern world, although 
apparently he does not regret it, as it is rather a “ re-direc- 
tion” than a * decline,” whatever that may mean.' Again, 
we disagree with his description of the act and basis of Faith 

p. 98 sqq.), a subject which he has left unsatisfactory and 
contused. Furthermore, celibacy is not one of the Evan- 
gelical Counsels (p. 185), but perfect chastity is. The asser- 
tion (p. 186, n. 3) that Father Slater can maintain (Cases 
o/ Conscience, Vol. I. p. 91) that there is no sin in making 
a false declaration of income to avoid payment of income 
tax is quite untrue, and so is an unpardonable attack on Father 
Slater’s teaching, for the exact contrary is there stated by 
him.2 Whether there is, fost factum, an obligation in 
justice to restitution is a totally different matter, and a whole 
school of English jurists maintain there is not. Continental 

1 “ The ‘ higher’ man of to-day," says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘is not worrying him- 


self about his sins at all.” 
2 This note on p. 186 should certainly be deleted in the next edition of the 
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theologians have a different view, but then they are not con 
cerned with English Law. 

rhe problem of solving doubt in the conflict of two laws 
necessarily leads the author to attempt some solution, with 
what ill-success we shall presently see. But he does not seem 
to realize that the problem is often due to the conflict bi 
tween one particular existing law and freedom from that law. 


This being so, it is absurd to say that the matter is rarely 


made clear in casuistical writings (p. 193), for it has been 
made quite clear in every treatise on moral theology trom 
St. Raymond of Pennafort to the present day. It is no less 


absurd to say that the distinction between opinio futior and 
opinio minus tuta takes a problem out of the sphere o 
morality ‘and puts it] into that of mere prudential considera- 
tions. This, together with the supposed failure mentioned 
above, has, the author says (p. 193), laid Roman Catholic 
casuistry open to the most damning indictments. The in 
dictments have been made, indeed, from Pascal's time on, 
but Catholic casuistry should not be judged by sixteenth- 
century abuses of it, and surely should not be condemned 
on false grounds. Again, theologians do not try to find, 
at all costs, justification for leaving the safer path (p. 194 

Catholic laymen do often decide the intrinsic probability ot 
an opinion, and in many matters, such as medicine and law, 
they are more competent to do so than priests; the author 
wrongly says they may not do so, and sees herein pure 
ecclesiasticism which the Anglican laity would not tolerate 
(p. 195). 

Like every writer on moral theology, Mr. Kirk has to face 
the problem of finding some morally good system to apply 
in cases of perplexity. Instead of taking one of the many 
already devised, he invents a new one, which (p. 200) is a 
mixture of probabilism, equiprobabilism, and tutiorism. Such 
astonishing inconsistency will not work. 

The abeve criticisms are only a few that could be mad 
on this book. The author appears conscious of the many 
metaphysical difficulties that beset every thinking theological 
student, but instead of patiently testing the solutions already 
suggested by generations of writers, he sets out to condemn 
them all and to reassert what is old, false, and discarded. 
Anglican scholarship, in other fields deservedly respected by 
Catholic students, is sadly lacking here. Prejudice has 
vitiated what might have been a useful piece of work. 
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2—KINO’S HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF PIMERIA 
ALTA! 


HERE has been recently published by The Charles H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., a work of eminent 
importance in the field of specialized history, affording further 
testimony to the heroic work of the Jesuits in the missions 
of New Spain during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. KXino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta is the title 
of two volumes edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton, Ph.D., 
Professor of American History and Curator of the Bancroft 
Library in the University of California. The body of the 
work is the translated ‘“‘Memoir,” but this is enhanced and 
adorned by an interesting introduction from the pen of Dr. 
Bolton, and furnished with notes and references, a complete 
bibliography and list of original documents, and an index 
which is the last word in exhaustive completeness. 

Francis Eusebio Kino, a Tyrolese by birth, resolved, in 
1669, after a cure from serious illness through the inter- 
cession of St. Francis Xavier, to enter the Society of Jesus. 
To work in the Order always towards a missionary career 
in imitation of his great patron was Kino’s uppermost thought. 
In due course his wish was gratified, and in 1681 he set 
sail from Spain, with a number of Jesuit companions, and 
arrived a few months later in New Spain. After some delays, 
two years were spent by Father Kino, in expeditions sent out 
under the authority of the King of Spain, to make settle- 
ments in California, at that time supposed to be an island. 
On the failure of these attempts, the missionary was sent to 
Pimeria Alta, a province of New Spain, which comprised 
the upper portion of the present province of Sonora in 
Northern Mexico, and the southern parts of the present 
Arizona in the United States. It was here that the Jesuit’s 
heroic zeal and fervour achieved fame, not only as a mis- 
sionary, but as explorer, cosmographer, ranchman, and maker 
of history. 

The country was wild, vast, and semi-tropical, divided by 
scorching deserts, but traversed also by full-flowing rivers, 
with banks fringed with trees and hinterland green with 
verdure. Great mountain ranges, too, cut these wilds into 


' By H. E. Bolton, Ph.D. Cleveland, Ohio: Charles H. Clark Co. 
2 Vols. Price, $12.50. 
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sectors, which made them difficult of travel. Here, then, in 
country never before visited by the European, Kino converted 
to the Faith, and baptized with his own hands, thousands of 
native Indians; he established chains of missions leading far 
up into the unexplored country, and set these missions upon a 
solid, economic basis with herds of sheep and cattle and fields 
of maize and corn; and finally—most interesting of all— 
by discovering the land passage to California he opened the 
way for the extension into this fertile land of other Jesuit 
missions. It was a life of ceaseless and exhaustive activity, 
comprising the twenty-four years between 1687 and 1711; 
and its record, set down in writing at the request of Father 
Tamburini, the Father General, that forms Xivo’s Historical 
Memoir of Pimeria Alta. 

This epoch-making document in, the field of detailed 
history was used afterwards by Jesuit writers in their historical 
accounts of the making of Mexico, but it had later passed out 
of sight. Its contents were unknown to the modern historian, 
and its very existence was questioned. It is to the pains- 
taking and prolonged researches of Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
among the archives of Mexico, that present-day scholars and 
writers Owe its recovery in IQI1I. 

The discovery has brought into clear focus our knowledge 
of this whole period. And it is now made accessible to the 
general reader by Dr. Bolton’s exact translation of the original 
Spanish into clear and lucid English. Although not himself 
a Catholic, the editor has shown in his introduction, which 
contains an estimate of Kino’s career, that he has fully grasped 
the spirit and appreciated the work, religious and scientific, 
of the remarkable missioner. Regarding Father Kino, thus 
restored to his due place in history, 7/e Catholic Encyctlo- 
jedia, quoting the American historian Shea, says regretfully: 
“No life has been written of this Father, who stands with the 
Venerable Anthony Margie as the greatest missionary who 
labored in this country.” The translation of the “ Memoir”’ 
has brought a biography of Kino into the regions of the 
possible. 

The present edition is limited to 750 copies, printed direct 
from large Caslon type, preserved by The Charles H. Clark 
Co., and the volumes are turned out with distinction. 
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3—SOME NEW VERSE! 
ILLYGAY, which the Vine Press entitle “ An Anthology 
of Anonymous Poems,” contains a dozen Neo- Jacobean 
ballads of pleasing metre, but primitive moral hese are 


n 
illustrated with equally primitive woodcuts. The reader is 


depressed by the apparent necessity for a Scotch ballad to 


centre round ladies of high degree but low tastes. One of 
he ballads that is a little more original in subject, namely: 
‘Sick Dick; or, The Drunkard’s Tragedy,” might surely have 
been given to the schoolboy, who would delight in it, and not 
printed in excellent type on antique laid paper. One had 
10 illusions about the finesse of modern taste, but one did 


not realize that we were so Neolithic. However, there 1s « 
poem whose anonymity we mourn, and that is the exquisi 
‘ Lyke-Wake Dirge,” which, once having read, one must hav: 
by heart. For the rest, one hopes that the Vine Press will 
give their readers something less boisterously depressing in 
their next anthology. 

Poems, by John O. Tunstall, M.D.Lond., is a restful book, 
overloaded by its title. Possibly one wishes that the word 
‘poems " was as copyright as an earldom and as hard to merit 
isa martyrdom. But Dr. Tunstall muses pleasantly in rhyme, 
and the book is reminiscent of tranquil holidaying 

The l i/grimage o} a Thousand Years isa weary and mis- 
icading name for Mr. Owen Glazebrook to have chosen for 
his eight cantos about the Wise Men. If this does not pre- 
judice his readers, the length suggested by eight cantos may 
do so. Yet this would be a pity, for the star of his theme 
will certainly lead those who are wise enough to follow t] 
Young Child with Mary His Mother. 

We regret that Mr. Armel O'Connor has given us two new 
booklets at once, for Zi/ies of His Love is so decidedly of 
his best that Zhe Happy Stil/ness takes a lower place in our 
estimation than it deserves. One is tempted to quote much. 


His triolets are especially beautiful, for it is simplicity which 


anctifies his art. He can make a book about fragile and 
fragrant things without seeming to tame them into print 
There will be many who have not yet found the happy still- 


ness, or who have lost it awhile, to rejoice over his verses. 
vy of Anonymous Poens. Steyning: The Vine 
net. Poems. By John O. Tunstall. Pp. ‘ 





8. Price, 


/ J 
Price, 6s. net. Zhe Pilgrimage of a Thousan By Owen Gl 
brook. Pp. 64. Price, 4s. 6d. net. Both Birmingham: Cornish Bros. 
Lilies of His Love. Pp. 31. The Happy Stiliness. Fp. 33. By Armel 


O'Connor. Ludlow: Mary's Meadow. Price, 2s. net each. 
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4—A LITURGICAL CATECHISM! 
LTHOUGH we are not quite satisfied that the cate- 
chetical form of presentment is that best adapted to 

iwaken the interest of the reader in a subject which must 
always remain an optional branch of knowledge, still it may 
frankly be admitted that it has advantages of its own, and 
that, by a skilful arrangement of questions, a certain concise- 
ness and clearness can be obtained which are not so easily 
secured in a continuous exposition divided only into chapters 
ind sections. Perhaps it will be well to state that the answers 
in this Caléchisme Liturgigue consist for the most part of 
paragraphs of substantial length, containing such explanations 
ts a skilful teacher would be likely to return to the inquiry 
an intelligent pupil, and in this respect differing com- 
pletely from the cut-and-dried definitions which occur in the 
penny catechism of our childhood’s days. On the other hand, 
the title of the book is not altogether free from ambiguity. 
One would rather expect to find in a “ liturgical catechism” a 
solution of those primary difficulties which naturally arise in 
the mind of any devout worshipper who is present at High 
Mass or at such other everyday functions as Vespers ancl 
Benediction. Why does the Church use incense and lights? 
What is the history and significance of the vestments em- 
ployed? What is meant by the “Canon” of the Mass? Why 
is the Preface chanted aioud? And many similar problems. 
But these points are only accidentally touched upon in the 
hook before us. In scope it aims at providing a summary 
of Dom Guéranger’s well-known Zi/urgical Year, and the 
matters dealt with are just those which are more or less ex- 
haustively treated by the famous Benedictine. The book is 
therefore concerned primarily with the spoken liturgy of the 
Church rather than with its ritual and functions, and it aim: 
in particular at supplying a commentary upon those variable 
lements of the Missal (and, though in a less degree, of i) 
Breviary), which are distinctive of the different ecclesiastical 
seasons. Regarded, then, as a summary of Dom Guéranger’s 
Innée li/urgiqgue, this exposition in catechetical form seems to 
us to have been very skilfully executed by the late Dom 
Camille Leduc, while no one who is acquainted with the pre- 
vious publications of Dom Jules Baudot can doubt that his 
editorial revision will have been of the utmost value in supple- 
1 Catéchisme Liturgiqgue. Par Dom C. Leduc, revu et complété par Dom 
Jules Baudot. Tours: Mame et Fils. Pp. 478. Price, 7.50fr. 1920. 
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menting the material left in his hands and placing the work 
on a level with modern liturgical research. It is to be noted 
that while some of the instruction is of a rather elementary 
kind, and obviously addressed to those who have made no 
special ecclesiastical studies, the book is none the less likely 
to be extremely useful to the parish priest who in his Sunday 
sermons prefers to make the Epistle or the Gospel of the day 
the normal theme of his discourse. Whether Dom Guéranger 
is not at times a little too ingenious in discerning a purpose 
and order underlying the collocation of the scriptural excerpts 
in the liturgy may be a matter of opinion, but there is nearly 
always something suggestive in what he says, and in not a 
few cases he is able to point to coincidences which would 
probably be missed by less careful observers. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE Dogma of the Immaculate Conception involves the whole of 

the divine revelation concerning grace and original sin. Aptly, then, 
has Father Stanislaus Hogan, O.P., expanded Our Lady’s title into an 
admirable little book called The Mother of Divine Grace (B.O. and W.: 
6s. net), about her chief spiritual prerogative, based on the traditional 
theology and illustrated by quotations from the classical authorities. 
It should be most helpful to preachers during this month. 


APOLOGETIC. 

In strong contrast to a book with the same title reviewed last month 
is Father A. Gemelli’s Religione e Scienza (Societa Editrice “‘ Vita e 
Pensiero”’: L.9.75), in which the learned Franciscan, after discussing 
the supposed conflict between religion and science, which, of course, 
resolves itself into the refusal of reason to accept revelation, treats in 
detail of various examples of apparent want of harmony, beginning with 
animals which are said to have intelligence and ending up with the 
case of Galileo. Father Gemelli is familiar with the vast literature of 
the subject and quotes freely from its polemics. His book should take 
its place alongside those of Professor Windle. 

A more elaborate study of the case of Galileo by Mgr. R. Maiocchi 
is issued by the same Society, with the title Galileo e la Sua Condanna 
(price, L.6.00). The educated world has long since given up Galileo's 
condemnation as an instance of the failure of the infallibility of the 
Church: nowadays it is cited merely as evidence of the alleged hostility 
of the Church to science. In face of innumerable proofs of the debt 
science Owes to the encouragement of the Church, we can freely allow 
that the Holy Office made a bad mistake in this matter, one which, we 
may surmise, was permitted by Providence in order to bring about a 
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better understanding of Biblical inspiration. The whole question is 
thoroughly discussed in the book before us, after a survey of the most 
recent materials. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


The treatise called A Short Method of Mental Prayer (B.O. and W.: 
3s.6d. net), by Father Nicholas Ridolphi, O.P., General in his time 
of the Dominicans, has been translated by Father Raymond Devas, 
O.P., from a French version of the Italian original which was published 
in 1642. It is addressed to Dominican Novices, but, as the translator 
implies, there is nothing in it which cannot be used with profit by all 
who desire to practise meditation. The method suggested is that gener- 
ally associated with St. Ignatius, but forming of necessity the basis of 
all mental prayer, the employment of the intellect to excite, not the 
feelings, but the will to embrace this or that practice of virtue. The 
translator has added explanatory notes where necessary. 


DOCTRINAL. 

We do not detect any changes in the copy of The Future Life 
(Benziger: $3.00), by Father J. C. Sasia, S.J., to differentiate it from 
that reviewed by us in May, 1918. We may repeat our welcome of it, as 
a valuable storehouse of pronouncements about the immortal destiny 
of man, taken from all manner of sources and deftly woven into an 
argument for this orthodox doctrine, which receives accurate and de- 
tailed exposition. The doctrine of the eternal reprobation of the un- 
repenting wicked receives the fullest treatment, considerable space being 
devoted to the solution of difficulties against this stern yet certain 
teaching. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Through the medium of a pious mother telling Biblical stories to 
her children, the Abbé J. Ronault narrates in easy dialogue form the 
Admirable Histoire de Joseph (Téqui: 2.00fr.). The lessons of that 
romantic and touching tale are fully explained by the mother aided 
by the intelligent questioning of her children, models of all children 
should be in sentiment and disposition. Despite this necessary arti- 
ficiality of method, the book is very readable and edifying. 

A study of the great Belgian Cardinal by Pére E. Roupain, S.J., 
called Un Caractére (Téqui: 2,00 fr.), brings out the moral qualities which 
inspired the intrepid conduct of the Archbishop of Malines in the face 
of his country’s lawless invader. It was a contest between two philo- 
sophies—that of the Catholic Church and that of Kant—in which 
the Cardinal and the Prussians were the protagonists, that Belgium 
witnessed during the years of her trial. Pére Roupain makes good 
use of the writings of the Cardinal as well as of those of his adversaries 
to illustrate his moral. It is a graceful tribute from a member of a 
grateful nation to one whose example of Christian fortitude and fear- 
lessness was worth more than many battalions. 


HISTORICAL. 
The late Father Maurice Meschler, well known for his various books 
of devotion, was also a capable historian; a fact recalled to us by the 
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unknown. Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell’s edition of Four Plays (Cambridge 
University Press: 20s. net) will therefore prove a welcome introduction 
to a writer of undoubted genius. The plays are furnished with a fairly 
close translation in parallel columns, and a discriminating introduction 
which tells us all there is to know about the poet and his careet 

The Catholic Social Guild has made a good start with its new series 
of Manuals for Social Students by publishing Miss Margaret Fletcher's 
The Christian Family (price ts. 6d The battle with evil, whether 
it be on the field of hygiene or of education or of social order, is con- 
centrated on the family: the natural society of man and wife and chil- 
dren, which is the unit of the social organism; the supernatural union 
constituted by the sacrament of matrimony which is the basis ot civiliza- 


' ; 
| 


tit Miss Fletcher’s timely book, clearly and pleasantly written, and 


well arranged from the point of view of study, traces the history of tly 
family from pre-Christian days to the present time, with special atten- 
to the varying position of the wife, inevitably affected by different 
religious conceptions of the marriage contract. She shows the harm 
wrought to the family by the Reformation, with its purely natural idea 
of marriage and the exaggerated individualism which it fostered. Then 
s scusses in detail the evils which have directly resulted from tl 
loss of the Catholic ideal—Malthusianism, divorce, State usurpation of 
ital rights. The treatment is sane and lucid, and the booklet should 


idely disseminated 
Our great modern Catholic poct lives again with all his div 
iowments and his pathetic human weaknesses in the brilliant essay in 


which a “ Sister of Notre Dame ” has set torth The Message of Francis 
Thompson (2.0. and W.: 2s. 6d. net. Joining, as the poet himse! 
did, spiritual insight with literary skill, the essayist proves an apt inter- 
] er of one whose wisdom is a sealed book to the non-Catholic, yes, 
and to the Catholic too who has not gone deep into the treasures of his 
Faith [his little book, together with ‘The Hound of Heaven,” would 
form an excellent means to awaken for the first time many a young mind 
this Christmas to the inexhaustible riches of its heritage in the Faith 


Father Lasance has added another to the innumerable books of de- 
votion he has compiled, viz. Rejoice in the Lord: a book of Reflections 
and Prayers (Benziger Bros.: $2.00 and upwards For the “ Reflec- 
tions,” which are generally short .and arranged for each day in the yea 
he has travelled over a wide range of devotional literature, and brought 
together much fresh matter. This book is meant to indicate how happi- 
ness can be found in holiness, and it should readily secure its purpose 

An abbreviated edition of the Ri/va/e Parvum, for pocket use, edited 
by Rev. J. B. O'Connell, which we commended in August last year, 
has been brought out by Messrs. Duffy, called Excerpta e Rituali Parvo 


(price 6s. 6d. net upwards Only those rites and functions which a 
administered ex/va loca sacra are included, the size is very convenien 
and the print is clear 

The still-vexed question whether all “ hunger-striking ” to death is 


the sin of suicide is discussed at length by a “ Catholic Priest ” in The 
Ethics of Hunger-Striking (Sands: 6d. net), published with the Im- 
primatur of Bishop Graham ot Edinburgh. Having established the pro- 
position that sometimes one’s death may be lawfully brought abo 

by one’s Own act or omission, he deduces the consequences that indirect 
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self-killing is in itself ‘‘ indifferent,” for, if intrinsically wrong, it could 
never be justified. It is a question, therefore, ot finding a motive suffi- 
ciently grave to outweigh the evil of death. Applying this doctrine to 
the case of the Lord Mayor of Cork, the author disallows the motive of 
seeking release, or of mere protest against unjust imprisonment, but 
finds sufficient justification in the motive of displaying to the civilized 
world the injustice which his country, embodied for the moment in his 
personality, 1s suffering from her oppressor. This is the author’s argu- 
ment, much condensed; he weakens his case in our opinion by appealing 
to the effects on the civilized world of the Mayor’s sacrifice: these effects 
will be variously estimated: to our seeming they are imperceptible. But 
that, of course, would not affect the good faith of the victim 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Amongst ‘Helps for Students of History” recently issued by the 
S.P.C.K., we find a French pamphlet, La Guyenne pendant la Domin- 
ation Anglaise: 1152-1453 (price 1s. 4d. net), by M. Charles Bémont, 
who aims at making his treatise an “esquisse d’une bibliographie 
méthodique.” The possession by a foreign monarch of part of the 
soil of a country was only possible under the feudal system, by which 
the ultimate ownership was vested in the crown. M. Bémont, who 
shows a competent knowledge of the literature of his subject, traces the 
extent and effects of those three centuries of foreign rule in Guyenne 
very lucidly. 

Another especial period treated of in this series is The French Revo- 
lution (price 8d. net), by Mr. G. P. Gooch, who treats the vast literature 
of his subject with skill and discrimination. He mentions an earlier 
book of Mrs. Nesta Webster's, but not her “reach Revolution, although 
it so completely reverses the common view and shows that the good of 
the great upheaval, without any of its colossal evil, was in process 
of being obtained when the movement was captured and exploited by 
the secret societies. 

A little book called How and Why: a Guide to the Vestments, Orna- 
ments and Customs of the Church (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 4d.), 
gives brief definitions of the vesture of the celebrant at Mass, the 
dramatic significance of the various stages of the Holy Sacrifice, and 
the meaning of different ecclesiastical terms, all in accordance with 
Catholic tradition. 

Madame Forbes has combined the invocations of the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart with various partllel or illustrative passages from the 
Revelations of Bl. Juliana of Norwich, and thus formed a little book of 
Meditations (B.O. and W.: 8d. net) of great freshness and spirituak 
unction. 

Bishop Cox, Vicar Apostolic of the Transvaal, gives very clear and 
practical advice to the young in regard to growth in holiness in A 
Bishop’s Letters to Boys and Girls (B.O. and W.: 6d. net) 

Francis Thompson’s charming poem, Little Jesus (B.O. and W.: 
1s. 3d. net), has been printed in ornamental script and tastefully illus- 
trated in colours by Miss E. B. Crapper. 

A very profound and suggestive exposition of The Seven Last Words 
(B.O. and W.: ts. net), by Father T. Gavan Duffy, provides excellent 
matter for meditation. 
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The monthly publications of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation appear with commendable regularity and preserve 
for the publicist and the historian valuable material in an accessible 
form. The June issue contains Mr. Davison’s address on Present Day 
Conditions in Europe, dated May, 1920; the appeal of President Wilson 
to Congress for acceptance of the andate for Armenia and the report of 
the American Military Mission to Armenia, a valuable statement of 
the state of affairs in Asia Mimor. In August the Association printed 
Mr. George Finch’s exposition of the 7'7eaty of Peace with Germany in 
the U.S. Senate, the September number was devoted to schemes for inter- 
national organization in literary and scientific subjects, and the October 
contained a collection of Notes interchanged between the Allies on the 
Russo-Polish situation. 

Father Theodore Ratisbonne, who was converted from Judaism in 
1827, and became a priest in 1831, devoted his life to the conversion 
of the ‘lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and compiled, in catechical 
form, Answers to a Jewish Enquirer (C.T.S.: 6d.), concerning the Catho- 
lic Faith. The converts who come to us from the Jewish religion are not 
numerous, and we are not well-furnished with literature for their aid. 
This little treatise will be all the more welcome. 

The Rev. Father Hall writes sympathetically on Woman in the 
Catholic Church (C.T.S.: 2d.), and accounts for the fact that the eman- 
cipation movement has arisen and shown most vigour in non-Catholic 
countries by pointing out that there the need for it is greatest 

The publication of the Pope’s Latest Message of Peace (C.T.S.: 2d.) 
comes opportunely when the League of Nations is showing signs of 
vigorous growth. Catholics should note that the Pope regards such a 
League as essential for the well-being of Christendom. 

The searching yet courteous examination of the Lambeth Encycli- 
cal, which appeared in the 7ad/et of August 28th, has been reprinted 
as The Lambeth Conference (C.T.S.: 2d.), and should do much it they 
would read it to open the eyes of our Anglican friends to the hopelessness 
of their position. A note from THE MONTH of September on the 
practical abandonment of the Church's indefectibility involved in the 
Bishops’ position is added. 

The very handy Catholic Almanac, issued by Messrs. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne at 3d., has been entirely recast and rearranged, and 
has become more useful than ever. 
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